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ORGANIZING A PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
By Ralph A. Ulveling, Associate Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Speech given at Indiana University Library Conference, June 27-28, 1940. 


In organizing a public library for indi- 
vidualized adult education service, little 
progress can be made unless we are able 
and willing to disregard our traditional 
practices. These have been neither ade- 
quate nor properly designed. The policies 
and methods which were taken over from 
the reference services have proven to be 
handicaps in a service devoted to the much 
broader needs of the general reader. It 
was natural that this should be true. Ref- 
erence libraries date back to antiquity. 
Through the ages all library effort was 
directed toward assembling further recorded 
knowledge and then organizing that know]l- 
edge in such a manner that any precise bit 
desired could be found when needed. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries a new conception of library serv- 
ice was developed. Without in any way 
attempting to iessen the importance or pur- 
pose of the great reference and research 
centers, the thought was advanced and 
quickly accepted that a communal book 
service, designed not for factual or investi- 
gatory purposes but for developing the in- 
telligence of the masses, should be provided. 
This found expression in the now commonly 
accepted circulation library. Unfortunately, 
however, just as some of the early inventors 
thought that a motor-driven vehicle must 
have a mechanical horse to pull it or a 
human being to fly must have bird-like 
wings attached to his torso, so the pioneer 
promoters of the circulating library believed 
that all libraries must be organized on lines 
closely paralleling those of the parent insti- 
tutions. Since that time the automobile 
has lost entirely its kinship to the horse, 
while the circulating library in all internal 
essentials remains unchanged. 

Because both the reference library and 
the circulating library have a legitimate 
place in our society, it is highly desirable, 
if the best results are to be obtained, that 
each institution fix its objectives and then 


push vigorously toward those objectives. 
Ineffectiveness develops when a library dis- 
sipates meager resources by embracing a 
program of such varied activities that it 
becomes a characterless incoordinated mis- 
cellany. It leads nowhere because it tries 
to get everywhere. In this country our 
large public libraries are in effect two li- 
braries, one a reference institution and one 
a circulating institution. This is most pro- 
nounced in the case of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, where the support for each 
organization comes from different sources. 
In the average medium sized or smaller city 
where book funds are limited, it would be 
futile to attempt to develop a significant 
reference center. Usually neither space nor 
funds would permit. Therefore, such li- 
braries might far better devote their energy 
and resources to the development of a cir- 
culation library which would be truly edu- 
cational in character and designed to meet 
the peculiar needs of the citizenry it serves 
A few ready reference tools will be proper 
inclusions, but they should be strictly lim- 
ited and purchases for the general book 
collection should never be influenced by a 
reference objective. 

But even in such a predominantly circu- 
lating library a further defining of purposes 
is necessary. In the past forty years, when 
the great expansion of public libraries was 
in process, all efforts were directed toward 
getting people to read—read almost any- 
thing, but read. In those years it didn’t 
take long to discover that by offering plenty 
of light entertaining fare a big response 
could be developed. With the passage of 
time the recreational aspects of these li- 
braries became a major feature. Undoubt- 
edly such a program must have had a not- 
able effect in creating an awareness of li- 
braries, but that very service may now 
boomerang by bringing public libraries into 
the category of recreational public services 
which in a stringent economic period will 
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be largely curtailed or eliminated. Hence 
it is necessary, if we are to make our insti- 
tutions educational, to limit the recreational 
objective of them. This will require courage 
and great honesty of purpose. 

With these extraneous services restricted 
and a clearly defined educational purpose 
established, let us proceed to analyze the 
ways in which we should organize and con- 
duct a library to make its educational pro- 
gram effective. 


Book Selection. 


As books are the foundation on which 
all subsequent service rests, and selection 
ultimately determines the direction which 
the entire service program will take, the 
breadth of subject inclusions should be 
closely watched. General reading resources 
for most libraries, if truly responsive to the 
needs of the people of their communities, 
are seldom well rounded. Quite properly a 
book stock should be warped and bent ac- 
cording to the needs and the abilities of the 
people who use it. Should any library, ex- 
cept under unusual circumstances, strive 
for complete representation, it will dissi- 
pate its funds to provide a relatively self- 
contained reference service. This tendency, 
though well entrenched, is not consistent 
with the purposes outlined. I recognize 
that student needs will create a problem, 
but unless these are assiduously resisted the 
student service will impinge on the primary 
service to an extent where the informal gen- 
eral educational objective may be vitiated. 

For the best adult service, books must be 
bought for current use with the full recog- 
nition that when they have filled the edu- 
cational need for which they were intended 
they will be discarded whether worn out or 
not. These books should be timely in char- 
acter, that is designed to give an under- 
standing of the points involved in current 
problems or to present the background of 
those problems. I hope this will not be 
interpreted as being narrowly restrictive 
and limited to domestic, social, or economic 
questions. In our world society it is essen- 
tial that we understand other peoples, and 
to do this we must know something of their 
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backgrounds, their traditions, their aspira- 
tions, and their present modes of life. But 
in each case when a book is purchased it 
must be selected to serve some immediate 
educational purpose and not be chosen be- 
cause it is the best book that has come out 
in some subject field which is not repre- 
sented in your collection. 

The second point to consider in connec- 
tion with book buying concerns the read- 
ing levels of a library’s constituents. While 
subject scope provides one guidepost for 
limited purchases, consideration of a book’s 
usability provides another. Of course it 
will be denied that the latter is not always 
practiced, yet there is ample evidence to 
the contrary. To illustrate with an ex- 
ample: Most library book selectors would 
prefer a profound, authoritative treatment 
of the social and economic history of the 
country to L. M. Hacker’s The United 
States, a Graphic History, even though 
the latter could succeed in carrying a 
message while the former remained idle 
on the shelves. 

Any objective analysis of the problem, 
however, leads inescapably to the conclusion 
that books for libraries must be deemed 
appropriate not according to the competence 
of the author and the contribution they 
make to general knowledge, but rather they 
must be judged by the stimulation and en- 
lightenment they bring to readers. Hence 
the practical consideration of a book’s 
potential use in a given city must be an 
ever present standard against which all 
books for that city’s library are measured. 

The third aspect of book selection, the 
question of duplication, is a little like the 
old catch problem, “How long is a piece of 
string?” It does, however, raise a point 
which may justify giving a few minutes’ 
consideration to it. Periodically some very 
stimulating, wholesome books spring into 
unusual prominence. Libraries duplicate 
them perhaps several times, yet to the 
mass of readers the book is always “out 
in circulation.” More extensive duplication 
is withheld because if too large a part of 
our limited funds is invested in this one 
title, our revered diversity will not be 
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maintained. Time passes and public inter- 
est in the book lags. Then libraries place 
it in display racks in an effort to get peo- 
ple to read the very thing we did not give 
them when they wanted it. As a matter 
of sound educational and administrative 
policy it would be better when a deserving 
book achieves great popularity to stock it 
heavily, then sell or discard excess copies 
as the demand declines rather than fail 
to capitalize on creditable patron interests 
at the time they exist. By heavy duplica- 
tion I do not mean three or even four cop- 
ies. I refer, even for medium size and 
small cities, to 25, 80, or more copies so 
that individuals and groups of individuals 
may study and learn about a public ques- 
tion at the time the information is needed. 
So much for book selection. 

The next general factor that contributes 
to the shaping of a library’s educational 
work is service devices. In two respects, 
classification and cataloging of books, li- 
braries by si.vishly following procedures 
created for reference institutions are im- 
posing crippling handicaps on their popular 
educational work. 


Classification. 


As indicated earlier, a reference service 
must be organized to provide information 
on specific subjects. Quite obviously in 
such a service it is necessary to have the 
book collection follow a more or less rigid 
classification based on subject content. 
Circulation agencies, however, are primarily 
concerned with readers’ needs and desires 
which, curiously, do not parallel the neat 
separations which we have made by form 
of writing, by finely separated divisions of 
a subject, or by obsolete national boun- 
daries. Then why not classify our books 
by the purpose for which they were pur- 
chased and the use to be made of them? 
In short, classify not by subject but by 
patrons’ reading interests. 

The artificial line drawn between fiction 
and non-fiction presents another problem. 
Is there anything more inconsistent than 
to place a thought-provoking social study, 
which comes out in fiction form, next to a 


light love story, thus classifying that great 
mass of our book stock, fiction, by the 
happenstance of authors’ names. Is not 
our classification system defeating our own 
purposes when such a volume as Grapes 
of Wrath is placed side by side with cur- 
rent potboilers where the unwary, either 
because they are incapable of grasping the 
significance of the volume or because they 
have approached it with a view to being 
entertained, view it only as a smutty 
story? 

In general, the classification system I 
refer to would bring together in one place 
all material which links itself together to 
form one subject interest for readers re- 
gardless of form in which it is presented 
or nationality of the author. The follow- 
ing broad divisions may aid in clarifying 
the general scheme I have in mind: 

The self-improvement interest (manners, 
practical psychology, conduct of life and 
personal philosophy, selected drama and 
fiction, better English usage, public speak- 
ing, surveys or “outlines” of various fields 
of knowledge). 

Vocational improvement and adjustment 
(self-analysis for occupational aptitudes, 
the available occupations and their re- 
quirements and rewards, technical beginning 
material on the more common trades, prac- 
tical psychology, vocations in fiction and 
biography). 

Recreational reading (worthwhile fiction 
and non-fiction strong in its power to in- 
terest, some biography, some travel, games, 
astrology, etc.). 

The world (the current social scene, eco- 
nomics, fiction, selected biography and 
travel, characteristic of the times). 

About people (illustrative biography, 
travel having emphasis on people and their 
ways, perhaps some psychology, fiction and 
drama). 

The arts (music appreciation, drama, 
poetry, the fine arts). 

The home and family (house and gar- 
den, home economics, cooking, decoration, 
child and parent, the school and the parent, 
sex and marriage, domestic philosophy and 
psychology, health and disease, the adoles- 
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cent as described in both fiction and non- 
fiction, going to college, the family in so- 
ciety). 

Toward a general education (“outlines” 
and surveys of various branches of knowl- 
edge, some of the great but interesting 
books of literature—fiction and non-fiction 
—understanding oneself, how to study, how 
to improve reading ability, word books, 
dictionaries, English usage, history —in- 
cluding historical fiction and drama—travel, 
biography, poetry, books on the meaning 
of education). 

These few examples are not intended to 
provide an invulnerable classification or 
one that is definitive. They are merely 
illustrative. Assignments indicated under 
each may not be true assignments. The 
thought and suggestions of a great many 
will be needed to build something adequate, 
and experience and the type of clientele 
served may well place a book in one cate- 
gory in one library while the same book 
goes into a different category in another. 
Because this plan is absolutely flexible and 
dependent entirely on reader reactions any 
library may install the scheme without 
awaiting the development of some ponder- 
ously worked out counterpart of the Dewey 
classification. In effect each of these 
groupings may be treated as large special 
displays occupying from three to four sec- 
tions of shelving with the books having 
only a very simple alphabet symboling. 
By penciling these symbols in the card 
catalog each book could be located when 
needed without difficulty. Though such a 
plan may seem heretical and confusing to 
traditional librarians, it need not be since 
it has the advantage of permitting it to 
be started in a very small way and ex- 
panded as needs develop. 

From the standpoint of the public it 
would provide the advantage of bringing 
together material in which each individual 
was interested. It may be argued, of 
course, that our present open shelf system 
now makes everything available. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, it defeats its own 
ends. For example, a person interested in 
cultural reading will find this type of ma- 
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terial scattered throughout the collection. 
This fact, when thought of as existing in 
libraries varying in size from ten to twenty 
thousand volumes, nullifies the effectiveness 
of the open shelf. No person visiting our 
libraries has either the time or the patience 
to go over the entire collection. Hence 
finding a book one would like depends not 
on the fact that we have open shelves but 
that someone has led the person to it. At 
the same time it keeps certain interesting, 
instructive books which should have a wide 
reading from being used because the classi- 
fication has forced it into a section of ma- 
terial in which the average reader has no 
interest. 


Cataloging. 


To turn now to a consideration of the 
actual construction of a catalog suited to 
the tastes and abilities of the general 
reader I can do no better than quote from 
the splendid article of Miss Sigrid A. Edge 
which appeared in Helping Adults to Learn. 
She says “It is important that bibliographic 
information on the cards be reduced to a 
minimum. In addition to author and title, 
all that the general reader is likely to be 
interested in are the age and size of the 
book.” This would be followed by an anno- 
tation which, Miss Edge continues, “should 
be explanatory rather than critical, describ- 
ing simply, briefly, and exactly what the 
book is about, avoiding the use of too many 
adjectives but endeavoring to give the qual- 
ity of the book. It is essential that the 
degree of difficulty be indicated. The use 
of descriptive words such as ‘popular’, 
‘easy to read’, or ‘for the person having 
some previous knowledge of the subject’, 
would probably be less confusing to the 
reader than the use of symbols. ... An 
example of the type of card described 
would be : 

WRIGHT, MILTON 

Getting along with people. McGraw, 1935. 310p. 

Breezy approach to the subject of achieving 

success by learning how to get along with 

others; full of practical suggestions on how 
to conquer fear, mistrust and misunderstand- 


ing; particularly applicable to business situa- 
tions.” 
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Such annotation might well be placed in 
the front of the book as well as on the 
card in the catalog. Being thus shown 
with the book it would have the advantage 
of aiding persons in making their selections 
as well as directing their minds to the 
significant points which an author wishes 
brought out. (The latter point will become 
more concrete if I may be allowed to refer 
once more to Grapes of Wrath. On the day 
the Pulitzer prize awards were announced 
a member of the Detroit staff, happening 
to be in a beauty shop, overheard a lively 
discussion in which astonishment was ex- 
pressed that this book should have won 
the prize. After listening for some time 
the librarian joined the discussion and 
pointed out to the three or four persons 
present that instead of being the type of 
book which they had considered it, it was 
actually a social study intended to show up 
the conditions under which thousands of 
people in the West are forced to live. This 
thought so completely amazed the group 
that it was plainly evident that even a word 
or two of helpful guidance to those people 
could have converted their reading of the 
volume from worthless entertainment of a 
sort into something meaningful. I am sure 
that a question will be raised as to whether 
we should be concerned with persons who 
read such a book and get nothing out of 
it. My reply to this is that our job is edu- 
cating the people and we must do it at all 
levels.) 


Personnel and Service. 


Ultimately the effectiveness of all of the 
things which we have discussed and of the 
entire library’s general educational pro- 
gram will depend on the personnel operat- 
ing the library. I am not going to discuss 


educational backgrounds and specialized 


training. Some of those things must be 
taken for granted. I am more concerned 
with the fact that the one thing a library’s 
personnel needs most at the present time is 
a mental reorganization. We must think 
of the library’s service in relation to adult 
education. We must think of effects on 


people rather than of the number of good 
books that can be circulated. 


The meaning and objectives of adult edu- 
cation must be more clearly and definitely 
visualized by the rank and file of librarians. 
Adult education is still too generally re- 
garded as an innovation as a service to an 
underprivileged group only rather than as 
a re-interpretation and logical extension of 
the library’s prime functions. It will be 
no small task to make all members of our 
staffs become thoroughly imbued with the 
thought of helping people rather than 
merely promoting reading in an abstract 
sort of way but until this is done, until 
this permeates everything a librarian does, 
we are not ready to begin with an adult 
education program. 

Professor Miriam Tompkins of Colum- 
bia University, in speaking of the need to 
promote the re-education of our present 
personnel that they may carry on this work, 
says, “Among the ideas which we should 
stress is, first, the necessity for replacing 
the prevailing notion that a readers’ ad- 
viser’s desk constitutes adult education by 
the realization that responsibility for read- 
ing guidance rests with the entire profes- 
sional staff; second, we should emphasize 
the necessity for basing plans for adult 
education service on an understanding of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
community, on the need for viewing it as a 
whole and not as it is only partially repre- 
sented by the comparatively few individ- 
uals able to consult the readers’ adviser. 
We should have a clear realization that a 
positive attitude of mind toward the im- 
portance of adult education from the chief 
librarian down is the sine qua non of all 
adult education. It is vastly more import- 
ant than added equipment. Finally we 
should stress the importance, too long neg- 
lected, of utilizing completely the enthusi- 
asm and special abilities of all members 
of the professional staff.” 


To be very practical in this most import- 
ant of all matters, the re-education of the 
staff, let me say one of the first things to 
do is to get the staff started on a project. 
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Nothing develops interest, enthusiasm, and 
understanding of the whole program so 
quickly as beginning actual work. Speak- 
ing of this point I am reminded of a lec- 
ture given by Max Lerner some months 
ago in which he had stressed the need for 
certain types of social reform and the fact 
that listeners hear a lecture, are moved by 
it and agree with the points made but do 
nothing. He then said “If this has meant 
anything to you, when you go home do 
something, if it is even so little as being 
kind to your grandmother, do that.” 

The last point to be made as a part of 
the program for educating or re-educating 
the staff concerns mental attitudes of the 
staff when approaching readers. We must 
now recognize the reader’s importance in 
our work as being equal to that of books. 
We must have a greater appreciation of 
the inherent dignity of every request for 
assistance regardless of the character of 
the assistance wanted. The fact that a per- 
son has made the effort to come to the 
library for help indicates clearly that the 
particular thing he wants is important, per- 
haps very important to him. 

The second phase of this reader approach 
is concerned not with the reader’s objec- 
tives but with means toward discovering 
those objectives. This requires that we 
learn something about types of people, 
ways to approach them, skills in opening 
conversations and drawing patrons out, 
means to help readers articulate their 
vague, partially formed interests, and 
methods of stimulating and developing in- 
terest. 
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In concluding this attempt to chart the 
major reorganizations necessary to develop 
an effective, individualized educational ser- 
vice for adults, let me say that what we 
need most is not better buildings, more 
books, larger staffs—important though 
these are—but the ability for all of us to 
visualize the library’s functions and to de- 
vise effective methods for fulfilling those 
functions, combined with a willingness to 
modify library procedures which have be- 
come too rigidly fixed. And lastly we need 
action. As a means to accomplish these 
ends I recommend for your future guidance 
three items, all published by the American 
Library Association. 

1. “Helping the Reader Toward Self Edu- 
cation”, the small volume which is a 
compact selective guide that sifts for 
significant facts the great mass of 
literature already published on adult 
education work in libraries; 


2. “Helping Adults to Learn”, a volume 
which gathers together descriptions 
of the major efforts of recent years 
and offers significant suggestions on 
how to build for the future; and 


8. “Experiments in Educational Service 
for Adults,” a mimeographed 30-page 
pamphlet listing 34 proposed experi- 
ments with tangible and not too dis- 
tant goals, which are adaptable for 
use in any size library. Available 
from the Adult Education Board of 
the A.L.A. to libraries interested in 
considering a try-out of some of the 
experiments suggested. 





BIBLIOTHERAPY OF TOMORROW 
By Margaret Wallace, Hospital Librarian, Gary Public Library 


The hospital librarian of yesterday was 
usually a person of pleasant personality, 
strong enough to push a heavy, frequently 
home-made, truck around from room to 
room, and interested enough to do so for 
little or no salary. 

The requirements for the hospital libra- 
rian of today include the kind of training 


and intelligence that make it possible for 
her to assist the physical and chemical 
treatment of patients by prescription of 
reading. 

Since psychologists, neurologists, and 
mental hygienists have recognized increas- 
ingly that disease is an expression of the 
whole life of the individual, the modern 
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theory is that cures may be effected or 
aided from many approaches. The varia- 
tion of the entire orientation of personal- 
ity in each individual case makes it neces- 
sary for the hospital librarian to take ac- 
count of these differences if she is to sup- 
plement effectively the whole medical and 
psychiatric program. The rapid develop- 
ment in the psychiatric field of medicine 
has made the “volunteer worker” in the 
hospital library of yesterday give way to 
the “hospital librarian” of today, and bids 
fair to create a real need for the “biblio- 
therapist” of tomorrow. 


Dr. Alice I. Bryan’, Assistant Professor 
of Library Science, Columbia University, 
defines Bibliotherapy as the “prescription 
of reading materials which will help to 
develop the emotional maturity and sustain 
the mental health. It includes not only the 
use of reading materials as an alleviative 
or curative measure for persons already 
ill, but as * preventive agent to keep peo- 
ple well.” 


In analyzing 174 random patients at the 
Johns Hopkins Clinic, Dr. Robinson’ started 
with the medical diagnosis and pursued the 
emotional, social, and environmental condi- 
tions which are contributing factors. He 
says, “Adverse social conditions and social 
maladjustment, excessive emotional reac- 
tions, and emotional strain interact upon 
each other in the lives of many patients to 
form significant elements of illness, both 
in people with organic disease and in those 
in whom no evidence of disease is found. 

. . There is an essential need for a “gen- 
eral physician” who combines in part the 
attitude and methods of the internist, the 
psychiatrist, the hygienist, and the medical 
social worker to serve as counselor and 
guide both in matters of health and of ill- 
ness and in matters of life and death. He 
cannot know all that medical science and 
technique have to offer but he can be com- 
petent to recognize the needs for diagnostic 


1,Bryan, Alice L., “Can there be science of 
Bibliotherapy.” Library Journal, October 15, 1989. 

3, Robinson, Dr. G. C., “The patient a £ ecaaiall 
New York. The Commonwealth Fund. 1 
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and therapeutic experts.” Here, then, is 
the field of the bibliotherapist. 

If a bibliotherapist has access to case 
records, enabling her to become familiar 
with the education, background, nature of 
illness, nationality, economic level, and 
emotional maturity, would she not be able 
to give more intelligent book service to 
patients? Since emotional disturbances, 
worry, anxiety and frustration are a factor 
in the mental and physical treatment of a 
patient, co-operation of doctors and nurses 
with the hospital library should prove of 
real benefit to the patient. 

Merely to lend books is not bibliotherapy. 
In the rehabilitation of patients great care 
must be taken in the choice of literature 
and intelligent direction given to reading. 
Many books are objectionable for mental, 
tuberculous, cancer or heart patients, and 
may be as harmful as the wrong dose of 
medicine. The right book to the right pa- 
tient at the right time is a form of therapy 
which promotes the patient’s happiness and 
is instrumental in encouraging the return 
to health if the disease is curable, or as a 
means of escape from reality to those who 
are incurable. 

Many patients suffering from functional 
psychoses can be greatly benefited by prop- 
erly supervised bibliotherapy. The follow- 
ing case records are examples of the as- 
sistance the bibliotherapist can give in the 
readjustment of the patient to a normal 
life. 

A: Female, 38 years old; mother a Rus- 
sian Catholic; father, German Lutheran. 
Patient’s interests: Christian Science, As- 
trology and Rosicrucian Guild. Education: 
High School Graduate. Diagnosis: Frac- 
tured femur, three fractured processes 
from spinal vertebrae, compound fracture 
of right elbow, fractured left scapula. Li- 
brarian’s notes: The patient was injured 
in an automobile accident in which her 
husband was killed. Personality type- 
extrovert. The patient’s physical condi- 
tion is improving normally but she is rest- 
less and reacts emotionally to any excite- 
ment or change of routine. Her personal- 
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ity traits make difficult the endurance of 
her disability. Biographies of outstanding 
women and fiction in which the characters 
had overcome physical handicaps were pre- 
scribed. As the patient became more co- 
operative an interest in literature on occu- 
pational therapy was created, offering her 
an opportunity to achieve usefulness and 
happiness when released from the hospital. 
The patient responded by radiating pleas- 
ure at the contributions and says: “The 
library facilities have greatly helped me in 
becoming adjusted to a different life and 
have given me hope for the future.” Doc- 
tor’s comments: “Supervised reading has 
definitely improved the mental outlook of 
the patient and has been a contributing 
factor in the adjustment of her life to her 
physical limitations.” 

Case B: Male, 48 years old; white; Fam- 
ily History negative. Education: High 
School Graduate. Diagnosis: Pituitary Ca- 
chexia (Simmond’s Disease) ; Periodic case. 
Librarian’s notes: Patient has the appear- 
ance of premature senility. Psychic as- 
pect—all zest of life gone; enthusiasm, in- 
terest and activity of body and mind is 
diminished giving place to depression and 
indifference. The mental symptoms are 
due to the disease. Following medical 
treatment the patient became more alert, 
and was persuaded by the librarian to read 
a travel book. He fairly “ate it up”. He 
is now reading three or four travel books 
a week in addition to copies of the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine. Doctor’s com- 
ments: “I am surprised at the progress 
made by the patient. I have been checking 
on the reading program and it has been 
a definite aid in his mental rehabilitation.” 

Case C: Male, aged 23 years; white. 
Education: 2 years of college; Diagnosis: 
Third degree burn on right leg from thigh 
to ankle extending into the muscle. Libra- 
rian’s notes: The patient has definite pa- 
ranoiac tendencies. He is apathetic and 
has no interest in hospital activities. It 
has been very difficult to induce the pa- 
tient to read. By observing a snapshot 
of a train on the patient’s bed table the 
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librarian discovered that his hobby was 
photographing different types of railway 
conveyances. This made the prescription 
of books “easy sailing.” All the resources 
of the public library, including Railway 
Age magazines, were made available to 
the patient and later many of his pictures 
were on display at the Central Library. 
Doctor’s comments: “Recreating his old 
habits of reading through his hobby was 
very beneficial to the patient, as he had 
developed a real psychosis.” 

These case records were chosen because 
of their significant medical and social fac- 
tors. The problems faced by the hospital 
librarian show the need for co-operation 
between the bibliotherapist and the medi- 
cal staff. 


Within the last few years there has been 
an increasing awareness that the hospital 
librarian requires a high degree of tech- 
nical skill and a, great deal of experience. 
The idea that training in experimental or 
theoretical science is sufficient to equip one 
to apply the science of bibliotherapy is a 
myth. Reason, intuition and intelligence 
must be the basis for her conclusions. If 
one is a good hospital librarian, it is be- 
cause she has the right personality, and 
experience, as well as the courses required 
in universities and colleges in hospital 
librarianship. 

Many of the leading hospitals in our 
own country and in Europe recognize the 
need for bibliotherapy in the hospitals, and 
one of the greatest problems of those 
interested in library service to the patient 
is to bring before hospital executives the 
great need for trained librarians to carry 
on hospital library service instead of the 
volunteer book service used in many hos- 
pitals. A tremendous job lies ahead in 
educating hospital executives to what the 
library situation should be in their hos- 
pitals and in stimulating the co-operation 
of the public library administrators. 

The field of bibliotherapy offers a big 
opportunity to hospital librarians. The 
trained bibliotherapist will have an under- 
standing of inter-human relations which 
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will enable her to classify her patients. 
She will endeavor to work out a practical 
program always with the thought in mind 
that the patient is a person and is ill. By 


continued expenditure of effort on the part 
of hospital librarians, bibliotherapy will 
gradually take its place with other medical 
specialties. 
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Among the activities engaged in by the 
American Library Association in connec- 
tion with national defense has been a survey 
of library resources, Guide to Library Fac- 
ilities for National Defense, the result of 
the Joint Committee on Library Research 
Facilities for National Defense, of which 
Robert B. Downs is the chairman, and of 
the cooperating libraries represented in the 
volume. This survey reports the holdings of 
a selected list of large libraries. Studies 
are in progress concerning the use of li- 
brary materials in vocational or trade 
training at the lower levels, and of public 
library service and needs. One of the sec- 
tions of thé latter study is to deal with 
“Libraries and Democracy.” Public libraries 
will renew their efforts in the present days 
of world crisis to promote the reading of 
socially significant books, to serve as in- 
formation centers on current problems, and 
to help make democracy work. 


Book Lists. 


The American Library Association has 
published or has in preparation these useful 
buying lists, in addition to those which ap- 
peared in 1940: 

Dangers to Democracy, a compilation of 
titles submitted by fifteen cooperating li- 
braries. Has appeared as part 2 of the Jan- 
uary 1st Booklist and is also available as a 
separate. 


Canada, a Reading Guide, by Elizabeth 
W. Loosley and Ethelwyn Wickson. Has ap- 
peared as part 2 of February 1st Booklist 
and is also available as a separate. 

List for the Shops Library of the Second- 
ary School, by Iva Winterfield. In prepara- 
tion. 


Canada, a Children’s List. In preparation. 
Military Manuals, by Florence S. Hell- 


man. In preparation. 

Latin America, a Children’s List. In prep- 
aration. 

Civil Liberties and Democracy, by Mar- 
garet Fulmer. In preparation. 

A New World Order, by Fern Long. In 
preparation. 

Economic Democracy. In prospect. 

Socially Constructive Fiction. In prospect. 

The Indiana State Library in its various 
divisions has maintained contact with the 
American Library Association and with var- 
ious state activities in the problems of na- 
tional defense. In August 1940 it added a 
number of books listed in Charles M. Mohr- 
hardt’s Industrial Training for National De- 
fense. It has offered its services to the com- 
manding officer at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 

With Mr. H. G. McComb, State Supervisor 
of Industrial and Distributive Education, 
State Department of Education, the State 
Library has maintained close contact, re- 
ceiving from him advice in the selection of 
technical books and information as to where 
training schools have been set up in the 
state for the National Defense Program. 

Recently, with Mr. McComb’s cooperation, 
Amanda E. Browning, School Library Ad- 
viser, sent a letter to the librarians of these 
schools, explaining how books required in 
national defense vocational training might 
be obtained from federal defense funds up- 
on the approval of the State Supervisor of 
Industrial and Distributive Education. 

The Indiana State Library has been re- 
presented on the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the East Central Regional Con- 
ference on Adult Education and National 
Defense. This Conference was held in 
Indianapolis March 6-8, under the auspices 
of the American Association of Adult Edu- 
cation and of Indiana educational institu- 
tions, religious groups, and civic agencies. 





INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
Ella Hodges, Secretary. (Summarized by the Editor) 


The forty-ninth annual conference of the 
Indiana Library Association was held at 
the Hotel Leland, Richmond, October 17-19, 
1940, with a total registration of 243. 

Announcing the theme of the conference 
as “Deeds, Not Words,” Jane Kitchell, 
president, opened the first general session 
by introducing Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt, li- 
brarian of the Morrisson-Reeves Library 
and chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements. In welcoming the I. L. A. to 
Richmond, Mrs. Bernhardt emphasized the 
privilege librarians have of preserving the 
culture of the community and the world, 
and expressed the wish that all might get 
inspiration from the meeting. 

After a group of Burns’ songs sung by 
three Earlham students, Dr. E. Merrill 
Root, of Earlham College, spoke on “Great 
Women of Literature.” Beginning with 
Helen of Troy, and describing the dominant 
traits of Penelope, Francesca da Rimini, 
Juliet, Cleopatra, Goethe’s Margaret in 
Faust, and Catherine in Wuthering Heights, 
Dr. Root portrayed with apt illustration and 
in vivid phrases each of these great char- 
acters as the impact of womanly beauty 
upon the heart and creative imagination of 
the great literary geniuses of the world. 

Mrs. Dorsey D. King, extension chairman, 
Riley Hospital Cheer Guild, was then in- 
vited by Miss Kitchell to explan the work 
of the guild and to solicit the co-operation 
of librarians. 

After the secretary had read telegrams 
of congratulation and good wishes from the 
American Library Association and the 
Michigan Library Association, the president 
announced the following committees: Audit- 
ing, Rex M. Potterf, chairman, Katherine 
Frazee, and Sadie L. Archer; Resolutions, 
Hazel M. Randolph, chairman, Della Til- 
man, and Ruth Bean. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 

Mary Louise Fitton, vice president, in- 
troduced President William C. Dennis, Earl- 
ham College, who gave an address of wel- 


come. Professor Dale W. Cox sang a group 
of Elizabethan songs, accompanied by Rob- 
ert Byrd. 

The following librarians, as past presi- 
dents of I. L. A., were honored guests: 
Ethel F. McCullough, Evansville, Carrie E. 
Scott, supervisor of children’s work, In- 
dianapolis, Annette L. Clark, New Albany, 
Cerene Ohr, supervisor of branches, In- 
dianapolis, Luther L. Dickerson, Indianapo- 
lis, William M. Hepburn, Purdue University 
Library, James A. Howard, Hammond, and 
Frank H. Whitmore, East Chicago. Other 
platform guests were Mrs. Bernhardt, Mor- 
risson-Reeves Library, Christopher B. Cole- 
man, director Indiana State Library, and 
Charles E. Rush, Cleveland Public Library, 
the honor guest of the conference. 

Miss Fitton introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Bernhard Knollenberg, librarian, 
Yale University. After giving reminiscences 
of his childhood reading in the Morrisson- 
Reeves Library and as a student at Earl- 
ham, Mr. Knollenberg explained why he had 
given up his work as a tax lawyer in New 
York City to become librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Knollenberg devoted most of 
his remarks to a description of the Yale 
University Library. 


ROUND TABLE MEETINGS. 


A new plan for sectional meetings was 
carried out in this conference. On Friday 
morning, October 18, three meetings were 
held at the same time: the Book Selection 
Forum, Children’s Forum, and Reference 
and Research Forum. At each of these, out- 
standing speakers presented stimulating ad- 
dresses, which were followed by discus- 
sion. 


BOOK SELECTION FORUM. 


Mrs. Harriet Bard, librarian, Hagers- 
town Public Library, introduced John T. 
Frederick, professor in the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
and conductor of the radio hour, “Of Men 
and Books.” 
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Professor Frederick prefaced his reviews 
of recent books by stating that the job 
of teachers and librarians is more im- 
portant to the United States at this time 
than that of the national defense industrial- 
ists. Their job is to save America, ours is 
to make it worth saving. The type of books 
we select and offer to our public deter- 
mines how much we can do. Six books of 
fiction reviewed were: The Beloved Returns, 
by Thomas Mann; The Good Shepherd, by 
Gunnar Gunnarsson; Jacoby’s Corners, by 
Jake Falstaff; For Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes, by George Martin; John Brown’s 
Cousin, by Jane Hutchens; Bright Journey, 
by August Derleth. Professor Frederick 
then reviewed some new and old books of 
non-fiction: Man Named Grant, by Helen 
Todd; Audubon’s America, by Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie. The speaker digressed here to 
say that it had been the fashion of the 
1920’s to be ashamed of America. At last 
authors are recognizing our intrinsic herit- 
age and 9 service today is more valuable 
than keeping it before the American peo- 
ple. Such a book as Audubon’s America 
does this. 

Professor Frederick concluded by recom- 
mending three books for the librarian’s per- 
sonal reading because they give sustenance, 
release, and some degree of peace in these 
days of problems and difficulties: Marius 
the Epicurean, by Walter Pater; The Pri- 
vate Papers of Henry Ryecroft, by George 
Gissing, and The Collected Poems of Alfred 
Housman. In the preservation of spiritual 
values in American life, no material or 
political panacea will save us. Only in in- 
numerable invisible contacts with those who 
know what America should be can we 
hope to accomplish this most difficult of 
tasks. 

Carrie E. Scott was then introduced. 
Miss Scott announced that Book Week was 
twenty-one years old this fall, and since 
it is combined with National Education 
Week, she stressed the fact that education 
and books cannot be divorced and urged 
special co-operation with schools on cele- 
brating this important anniversary. 

Lois RiNnGo, Secretary. 
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CHILDREN’S FORUM. 

Rosalie Irwin, children’s librarian, Frank- 
fort Public Library, acted as chairman, in- 
troducing as speaker Alice Dalgliesh, au- 
thor, children’s editor of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, and writer of the book review page 
of Parent’s Magazine. Miss Dalgliesh spoke 
on “The Present Situation and Children’s 
Books.” She said, in part, “Here we are in 
the middle of this strange world in which 
nothing is safe or secure, and here are our 
children in that world. They were brought 
up, as were the children in Holland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and England, to believe in 
peace. ‘There’s nothing left to hold onto,’ 
said a teen age girl. What can we give them 
to hold onto? What as teachers, librarians, 
parents, publishers, can we do? We have to 
revise our ideas to meet a totally different 
world. We must have new standards for 
book selection. 


“I still hear quibbling over whether a 
book is ‘too sad’ or ‘too realistic’ for chil- 
dren. Our children have been wrapped 
in cellophane by well meaning adults, they 


have been carefully and overzealously pro- 
tected from the unpleasant. Now they can 
no longer be. They are part of a world at 
war, and they must be strong enough to 
be a part of it along with adults. Of course 
this does not apply to the little ones. They 
still need protection in life and in their 
books. 


“One day the manuscript of Elizabeth 
Palmer’s Up the River to Danger came in. 
I said, ‘I wonder if this Indian attack in 
the village is too real?’ Then I realized that 
the people in that village had the same 
sense of insecurity that we have today, but 
they met danger with courage, and most 
of them lived through it. 


“Our children are growing up in a world 
where they will need courage, and I am 
glad for those books that remove a little 
of the cellophane wrapper and give the 
children a real glimpse of our heritage of 
courage. I am not for horror in books, but 
for life and for an honest approach to it. 


“Our historical stories need to have that 
air of reality that they so often lack. And 
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undoubtedly they need humor, which they 
still often lack. 

“Two books which seem among the best 
of the year are Elizabeth Coatsworth’s The 
Fair American, and Laura Wilder’s The 
Long Winter. They are courageous books. 
We need books which give children a pic- 
ture of the past, such as is given in the 
Coatsworth and Wilder and Palmer books, 
and of more modern life as in Kate Seredy’s 
Singing Tree, and Ruth Sawyer’s A Year 
of Jubilee. 

“We also want to give special recogni- 
tion to those books which portray faithfully 
and without distortion our American way 
of life. For younger children we want 
stories of school and family life, of whole- 
some ways of living, and minor problems 
met sensibly; for older girls and boys, real 
life with problems squarely met. 

“The pleasure in meeting the familiar in 
a book is so important! I’m asking more 
recognition, more place on book lists for 
everyday stories. 

“The teen age books are the ones that suf- 
fer in comparison with life. I’m all for 
‘career books.’ I know they are valuable, 
but I wish they didn’t always have to be 
success stories and always have to have a 
romance. I was going to write an article 
on adventure books and found that I 
couldn’t for most of them were so pale and 
unconvincing in comparison with life. 

“I believe we need more books with stiff 
backbones (figuratively, not literally) and 
baggy pants, books where boys talk and 
act like boys, and girls are real girls. 

“T do not believe in weighting books with 
propaganda, but I think we do need to 
present American ideals to our foreign 
born boys and girls. I believe one of our 
great needs is for simple biography that 
will be so easy, so dramatic, that even those 
who are not good readers will read and 
understand. 

“Having said I believe certain essential 
qualities to be more important than the 
physical dress of a book, I may seem to 
contradict myself by saying I believe beauty 
to be more important than ever, and humor 
very important indeed. Children need more 
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than ever those fine books that have out- 
lived wars and nations and changes of 
government, and that in themselves because 
of this, carry a feeling of permanence and 
security. They need books that are good 
fun. We need all kinds of humor for all 
kinds of children.” 

Miss Dalgliesh concluded her talk by 
questioning with her audience the follow- 
ing ideas: (1) Historical stories are in- 
teresting to children under ten rather than 
over; (2) How do children really feel about 
biography? (3) Should we have books that 
take in the present situation? (4) What 
about books from other lands? (5) What 
about picture books? 

Mrs. Bernhardt extended an invitation to 
visit the Morrisson-Reeves Library and the 
Nicholson Branch Library. 

MILDRED R. VOELKEL, Secretary. 


REFERENCE IN RESEARCH FORUM. 

Ethel F. McCullough, librarian, Evans- 
ville Public Library, presided and intro- 
duced the only speaker of the meeting, Dr. 
Louis Shores, director, George Peabody Li- 
brary School. 

Dr. Shores’ subject was “Information, 
Please: The Reference Approach to Re- 
search.” He said that there is particularly 
at present great interest in fact finding 
and therefore reference work both on the 
popular level and on the research level. 
Since knowledge is accumulating so rapidly, 
the problem is one of distribution, interpre- 
tation, and dissemination. 

Dr. Shores divided his paper into six 
major problems of reference: (1) Refer- 
ence materials; (2) Personnel; (3) Quar- 
ters and equipment; (4) Methodology; (5) 
Evaluation; (6) Philosophy of reference. 

After a discussion of the definition of a 
reference book as a “book almost never 
used except to refer to for specific informa- 
tion,” Dr. Shores referred to a list of 170 
reference titles and pointed out specific 
fields where new reference books are needed, 
as well as necessary revision of some of 
the standard works. 

With the new emphasis on reading in 
teaching, the reference librarian assumes 
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a new responsibility, a type of individual 
tutoring, and this, in turn, necessitates a 
specialization in one of three or four broad 
subject fields. Dr. Shores believes that sub- 
ject specialization is inevitable. He visions 
the future reference room divided into 
smaller rooms for individual conferences or 
group conferences in a specific field of 
knowledge. He sees the reference librarian 
as being regarded with increasing respect 
by the scholar and research worker because 
of his exact technique of procedure and 
form. In enlarging upon the last topic, 
philosophy of reference, Dr. Shores said he 
believed that in this world emergency li- 
brarians must give up their impartial point 
of view, and that they must take on the 
added duty of propaganda dissemination. 
“Our libraries should become at once centers 
of information for democracy.” In con- 
clusion he said, “It is evident that a new 
type of reference librarian working with 
greatly extended and improved reference 
materials. is called for by two dynamic 
phenomena’ in our society, a popular thirst 
for knowledge and facts, and increased re- 
search production. In addition, reference 
is confronted by a new and obvious chal- 
lenge created by a world at war, which 
may demand technical assistance in locat- 
ing information for war industry and in 
the dissemination of propaganda. Only an 
alert body of reference workers can be 
counted on to meet these new problems ef- 
fectively.” 

There was some discussion of Dr. Shores’ 
points of the reference librarian as a teach- 
er and as a subject specialist. 


SarkaH Geist, Secretary. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


The third general session was a dinner 
meeting held in the ballroom of the Leland 
Hotel, Friday evening, October 18. More 
than 225 attended. 

After group singing led by Professor 
Dale Cox, Earlham College, Jane Kitchell 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Mrs. 
Lilian T. Mowrer, author of Journalist’s 
Wife, dramatic critic and lecturer. Mrs. 
Mowrer and her famous husband, Edgar 


Ansel Mowrer, correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Daily News, Pulitzer prize winner, and 
himself author of Germany Puts the Clock 
Back, have lived for the last twenty-odd 
years in France, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
always in the center of the most exciting 
developments in the thrilling drama that 
has been Europe in the last quarter cen- 
tury. Mrs. Mowrer was in France at the 
time of the capitulation of the Pétain gov- 
ernment in June, 1940. She went from there 
to London, and as recently as August re- 
turned from England to this country by 
clipper via Lisbon. 

Mrs. Mowrer presented a brilliant first- 
hand account of conditions in France and 
Great Britain. She diagnosed the causes 
of France’s downfall, praised the splendid 
morale of the British, and declared in con- 
clusion that it is still possible for the 
democracies of the world to bring about a 
great new era if they will embrace their 
destiny with courage. 

The Frederic Melcher award was pre- 
sented at this meeting to the Elkhart Pub- 
lic Library, Flora M. Case, librarian. This 
award, consisting of a copy of Carl Sand- 
burg’s four-volume work on Abraham 
Lincoln, was given to the public library in 
Indiana submitting “the best evidence, by 
photographs, clippings, and reports, of a 
constructive effort to create fresh interest 
in Indiana literature.” The presentation was 
made by Caroline Dunn, chairman of the 
judging committee. 

Mary LOvIsE Fitton, Secretary. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


Members of the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion convened at ten o’clock on Saturday, 
October 19, in the ballroom of the Leland 
Hotel for their annual business meeting. 


Jane Kitchell, president, opened the meet- 
ing by saying that the First Activities Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is James A. How- 
ard, librarian, Hammond Public Library, 
has made worthy recommendations, some of 
which have already been carried out by 
the Executive Committee. One is intended 
to shorten the time spent in reading com- 
mittee reports at the business session, there- 
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by making the meeting less tiring to many 
and gaining a larger attendance. She an- 
nounced that the Executive Board had read 
and approved the reports of certain com- 
mittees. The secretary then read the list 
of reports so approved as follows: Activi- 
ties, Adult Education, Federal Relations, 
.500th Anniversary of the Invention of 
Printing, Membership, Regional Planning, 
Riley Hospital, Salaries, Tenure and An- 
nuities, Student Loan Fund, Voluntary Cer- 
tification, and Young People’s Committee. 
After calling for requests for the reading 
of the entire report or any part of any 
committee report, Miss Kitchell stated that 
a motion was in order to approve the Ex- 
ecutive Board’s acceptance and filing of the 
reports. Leland R. Smith made the motion, 
which was seconded by Ethel F. McCul- 
lough and passed by the Association. 

On motion of James A. Howard, Ethel 
Baker, librarian, South Bend Public Li- 
brary, and Ethel F. McCullough, librarian, 
Evansville Public Library, were nominated 
and elected councilor and alternate councilor 
to the American Library Association Coun- 
cil, if and when Article Six of the revised 
A.L.A. constitution and by-laws goes into 
effect. 

The remaining reports were then read 
by the chairmen of the committees and ac- 
cepted by the association: Auditing, Treas- 
urer, Resolutions, Legislation, Union List of 
Serials, Nominating Committee. Committee 
reports appear below in alphabetical order. 

The following officers were nominated 
and elected: President, Mrs. Carabelle G. 
Dickey, reference librarian, State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute; Vice President, Flor- 
ence E. Allman, head, catalog department, 
Hammond Public Library; Treasurer, 
Lucille Snow, librarian, Elwood Public Li- 
brary; Secretary, Amy Johnson, librarian, 
Switzerland County Public Library, Vevay; 
Member of the Student Loan Committee 
for three-year period, Carrie E. Scott, 
supervisor, work with children, Indianap- 
olis Public Library. 

The chairman then turned the meeting 
over to Caroline Dunn, librarian, William 
Henry Smith Memorial Library, Indianap- 
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olis, who introduced Douglas C. McMurtrie 
as an authority on typography and the his- 
tory of printing, naming a few of his many 
offices in these fields, as Director of Typog- 
raphy, Ludlow Printing Company; National 
Editor, American Imprints Inventory; 
Chairman, International Committee on 
Printing, and Director, 500th Anniversary 
of the Invention of Printing. Mr. McMur- 
trie spoke on “The Invention of Printing.” 
In his introduction he mentioned the utility 
of printing, the existence of education and 
the free interchange of ideas as all due to 
the invention of the printing press. 


There is great confusion and haziness 
about the historical facts regarding the in- 
vention of printing because the literature 
on the subject is honeycombed with legends, 
since little attention was paid to the facts 
in the 1500’s. Chief of these is the Coster 
story, taken from a book published in Hol- 
land. Modern investigation has proved that 
there is no authority for attributing the 
printing press to Coster, and no such claim 
is made today in Holland. We now have 
definite authority for the Gutenberg story, 
based on three types of information: first, 
twenty-eight contemporary documents, giv- 
ing information about Gutenberg, his ances- 
try, and his work; second, the actual books 
printed by Gutenberg, of which there are 
nineteen printings prior to his Bible; and 
third, statements of current authorities, the 
most significant being an order of the 
French king in 1458 in which men are to 
be selected to learn the art of Gutenberg. 


In conclusion, Mr. McMurtrie expressed 
the belief that he hoped his contribution to 
the understanding of the history of the in- 
vention of printing was to clarify the mo- 
tive which led Gutenberg to find some way 
of reproducing books for poor scholars 
which would be less costly than hand-writ- 
ten manuscripts. 


The chair called for the new officers to 
rise. Mrs. Dickey, newly-elected president, 
commended the past Executive Board and 
its president for the ideas they instigated 
and carried out and said her policy would 
be to preserve professional standards. 
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Miss Kitchell expressed her pleasure in 
serving the association as its president. 
The meeting adjourned. 


ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE. 

Your First Activities Committee has 
noted with much pleasure the favorable at- 
tention given its February 8, 1940, report, 
especially by the Executive Board and the 
various committee chairmen concerned. 
Most of the first seventeen recommendations 
already have been achieved; the remaining 
will, no doubt, receive further consideration 
in the near future. 

At this time only two new recommenda- 
tions are offered: 

First, in order to conform with require- 
ments resulting from the reorganization of 
the American Library Association now in 
process, it is recommended that the In- 
diana Library Association membership at 
its regular annual meeting on October 19, 
1940, elect both a Councilor and an alter- 
nate Councilor to represent the Association 
in the newZy formed American Library As- 
sociation when it takes office in June, 1941. 

Second, in order to provide greater un- 
derstanding and continuity leading to the 
presidency of the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion, it is recommended that the constitu- 
tion be changed, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to provide that whoever is elected to 
the vice-presidency shall automatically be- 
come the president the following year. 

JAMES A, HOWARD, Chairman. 


ADULT EDUCATION. 

In submitting this report attention is 
called at the outset to pages 17 and 18 of 
the publication, Library Personnel and 
Training Agencies in Indiana; a Survey by 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association, 1939, 
from which we quote as follows, directly 
and in part only: “Adult Education. The 
survey revealed almost no conscious effort, 
except in two large cities, to make library 
service definitely useful in the field of in- 
formal education for adults. Because the 
latent opportunity for adult education is so 
great in library service, ... and because one 
of the public library’s best claims for sup- 


port is its educational character, it seems 
important that this phase of library work 
be stressed by directing toward it some 
organized state-wide attention. ... But the 
first need is some plan of making local 
libraries more aware of the various con- 
tributions they can make to adult educa- 
tion.” 

Taking into consideration this statement 
of the situation with respect to libraries 
and adult education in Indiana, the Adult 
Education Committee felt that its most 
effective contribution lay first in the field 
of publicity and secondly in the field of 
future planning. 

As to publicity, it was the aim of the 
committee to have a series of articles deal- 
ing with adult education and the small 
and medium sized library published in the 
Library Occurrent. The first of these ar- 
ticles is in the hands of the editor of the 
Library Occurrent and it is the hope of the 
committee that space will permit its pub- 
lication in the near future. 

It was also the desire of the committee 
that some space in the I. L. A. conference 
program be devoted to a practical con- 
sideration of the small library and adult 
education. This, however, did not prove 
possible. 

As to future planning, the committee, 
following other state plans and with sug- 
gestions from the American Library As- 
sociation Committee on Adult Education, 
has prepared tentative recommendations for 
a long-range adult education. program for 
public libraries in Indiana which it will be 
glad to place at the disposal of the Indiana 
Library Association, if and when desired. 


CATHERINE BAILEY, Chairman. 


Auditing. 

Your committee on audit and accounting 
has duly reviewed the report of the Treas- 
urer for the year 1939-40. The committee 
desires to report that it has unanimously 
approved the foregoing report and recom- 
mends that the association accept the said 
report and discharge the committee on 
audit and accounting. 


Rex M. Porrerr, Chairman. 








Federal Relations. 


There is herewith presented the report 
of the Federal Aid Committee of the In- 
diana Library Association for the year 
1939-40. 

Last November, Hazel B. Warren and 
your chairman called upon Representative 
W. H. Larrabee, Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at his home in New Palestine 
to solicit his support of a bill for Federal 
Aid for Libraries in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the approaching session of 
Congress. He was very firm in his convic- 
tion that no such bill would pass the Com- 
mittee on Education in the House at the 
time indicated, a prediction which has been 
shown to be true. Time has also shown 
that a vote in the Senate seemed unwise, 
since the indications were that it would 
have been unfavorable. 

Your chairman attended the A. L. A. 
Federal Relations Committee meetings held 
in connection with the Midwinter meeting 
in Chicago last December and the Annual 
Conference in Cincinnati in May. 

During the past month, letters have 
been written to candidates for Congress 
from Indiana to arouse their interest in 
our cause. 

In closing this report, your committee 
recommends that the Indiana Library As- 
sociation at its 1940 conference reaffirm 
its belief in Federal Aid for Libraries 
and that its members repledge their sup- 
port. Bills to this end will undoubtedly 
be introduced into the next session of 
Congress. 

VerA S. CooPer, Chairman. 


500th Anniversary of the Invention of 
Printing. 

No formal report. In a letter, L. L. 
Dickerson wrote “our efforts were to be 
centered on the preparation of stories for 
release to the press and on exchange of 
information about what was being done by 
Indiana libraries. Due to the fact that 
unavoidably the committee could not be 
appointed until after the anniversary was 
under way, and press association had, as 
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we learned, already received from news 
services more prepared copy than could be 
used, two releases were sent concerning 
activities of Indiana libraries.” 


Legislation. 


The Executive Board of the Indiana Li- 
brary Association presented to the Legisla- 
tive Committee the previous two point pro- 
gram of a certification bill and an enabling 
bill. 

Very wisely a larger committee from a 
wider geographic area was appointed by 
the president of the association. Excellent 
co-operation through the district meetings 
was secured by them. 

Direct contact with librarians through 
the state was established in an effort to 
determine the will of those in service. 

All candidates for the legislature were 
sent letters urging them to discuss the is- 
sues with their local librarians and after 
study commit themselves. 

The trustees have also been made thor- 
oughly aware of the necessity of the pro- 
posed legislation through the president of 
their organization. 

Copies of the form letters sent the above 
groups are herewith attached. 

In each of the above groups follow-up 
work has been done when necessary. 

Informal work with heads of various 
organizations thought to be interested has 
been carried on. 

This year, then, has been spent in ground 
work and a sincere democratic above-board 
presentation of the program. 

CARABELLE G. DICKEY, Chairman. 


Membership. 


Basing our membership drive on the 
work of the previous committee, the state 
has been divided into districts. Each mem- 
ber of the committee was made responsible 
for contacting the libraries in her district. 
A personal letter (one of which accompa- 
nies this report) was sent to each head 
librarian. Special flyers printed at the 
suggestion of the Activities Committee, 
and membership blanks, sufficient for their 
staffs, were enclosed. This flyer was com- 
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posed with the aid of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the State Library, using suggestive 
material from A. L. A. headquarters. We 
attempted to make them as effective as 
possible and to create interest. 

Letters were mailed to 259 public and 
college libraries. In addition this year we 
tried to reach some of the school librarians, 
with the result that nine memberships have 
been received from this group. To date the 
treasurer reports 192 renewals and 52 new 
memberships. 

Mary ISABEL GARRISON, Chairman. 


Nominating. 

The Committee of the Indiana Library 
Association to which was referred the selec- 
tion of nominees for the coming year begs 
leave to submit the following nominations: 
For president: Mrs. Carabelle G. Dickey, 
reference librarian, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute; for vice president: Florence 
E. Allman, head, catalog department, Ham- 
mond Public Library; for Treasurer, Lucile 
Snow, librarian, Elwood Public Library; 
for Secretary: Amy Johnson, librarian, 
Switzerland County Public Library, Vevay; 
for member of the Student Loan Fund 
Committee, for three year period: Carrie 
E. Scott, supervisor, work with children, 
Indianapolis Public Library. 

FRANK H. WHITMORE, Chairman. 


Regional Plan. 


The Committee on Regional Planning. is 
unable to report any appreciable progress 
in regional planning for the year other than 
the extension of service into adjacent coun- 
ties by way of the Gary Public Library. 
This service, which is carried out by use 
of a bookmobile, is, of course, made pos- 
sible through recent legislation permitting 
existing libraries to extend service into 
other counties which have no service. 

BERTHA ASHBY, Chairman. 


Resolutions. 


As this 49th Annual Conference of the 
Indiana Library Association draws to a 
close, we again have had the opportunity 
of renewing old acquaintances, making new 


friends, and enjoying the inspiring, enter- 
taining, and successful series of meetings. 
Whereas, this worthwhile result has been 
attained by the untiring efforts of the offi- 
cers of the Executive Board, the members 
of the various committees, and the hospi- 
tality of the city of Richmond, therefore 
be it 

Resolved: That this association extend 
its sincere thanks and appreciation to the 
officers of the Executive Board, the mem- 
bers of the Local Arrangements Commit- 
tee and to all others of the association who 
have helped. 

To Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt, our hostess 

librarian. 

To Professor Dale Cox and Earlham Col- 
lege for providing the interesting musi- 
cal program. 

To speakers who gave us inspiring talks. 

To the exhibitors for the helpful displays. 

To the Indiana News Company for the cour- 
tesy of printing the program. 

To the Service Club of Richmond for the 
interesting tour of the city. 

To the management of the Richmond-Le- 
land Hotel for its efficient service and 
many courtesies; and be it 
Further resolved: That the secretary of 

the association record this expression of 

thanks and express by letter the grateful 
appreciation of the association to the indi- 
viduals and groups who have been men- 
tioned. 

HazeEL M. RANDOLPH, Chairman. 


Riley Hospital. 

For the development of the work at the 
James Whitcomb Riley Hospital for Chil- 
dren the committee this year has had three 
objectives, which are as follows: 

1. In order for more efficient service to 
be rendered, we recommend that the library 
which is now located on the fourth floor 
of the Riley Hospital be moved to the first 
floor, if space be available. The present 
location makes this library little more than 
a work-room. To take the book trucks load- 
ed with books from the fourth floor to the 
first and second floors where the majority 
of the wards are, is a laborious task which 
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could be alleviated if the library had more 
convenient quarters. If the library were 
housed on the first floor, many books and 
magazines would be available to children 
when they were being taken for an airing 
or have rest periods in the halls. Parents 
and other visitors realize that a library is 
in the building. It would be a pleasant 
and attractive place for them to rest while 
they are waiting to visit patients in the 
wards. It seems to us that the move would 
be a good one from every point of view. 
We wrote James W. Carr, the executive 
secretary, concerning the change. He re- 
plied that it would be taken under advise- 
ment, but no further move has been made. 

2. Our second objective was to get a 
full time librarian at the hospital. The 
work has developed to such an extent that 
it is almost impossible to cover what has 
been done in Riley and Rotary in the time 
allotted for the service of the librarian. 
The library could be developed as a thera- 
peutic agent if the librarian had time to 
follow up her work. 

We made this recommendation, but so 
far success has not crowned our efforts. 
The Indianapolis Public Library continues 
to furnish the librarian for the hospital. 
At present, Lucille J. Dichmann is serving 
in this capacity, and her hours have been 
increased from sixteen to twenty-four a 
week. While Miss Dichmann is rendering 
efficient service and gives much of her own 
time to the work, there is more to be done 
than can be accomplished. Therefore we 
recommend that if the Indiana University 
Medical Center cannot employ a full-time 
librarian, funds should be furnished to em- 
ploy a junior library assistant for three 
days a week to supplement the service 
furnished by the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary. 

If the library could be placed on the first 
floor and a full-time librarian’s service 
could be made available, library service 
could be given to the 5,000 patients who 
come during the year to the out-patient 
clinic. There has never been time for this 
phase of service, so it has never been at- 
tempted. 
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3. The third objective is to work out a 
plan to put clinic patients who during their 
stay in the hospital have become inter- 
ested in books and reading, in touch with 
librarians in their own vicinities so that 
this interest may be fostered when the 
child returns home. Any plan we might 
devise cannot be put into operation unless 
the librarian has time to carry it out. We 
had thought of having a card printed on 
which the child’s name could be written 
and when he leaves the hospital the card 
could be mailed to the local librarian, call- 
ing her attention to the child’s return and 
his need of library service. Unless the 
librarian is there full-time, many children 
would leave the hospital without her knowl- 
edge, hence the plan would fail. 

During the spring term the librarian, 
Miss Dichmann, was granted a_ three 
months leave of absence to take the special 
course in Hospital Library Service offered 
by the University of Minnesota. 

A beautiful Christmas party was planned 
and carried out for the children at the hos- 
pital. On October 7, the birthday of James 
Whitcomb Riley, the librarian arranged a 
radio broadcast from the hospital, and a 
number of children took part on the pro- 
gram. 


An exhibit has been prepared with the 
assistance of the Riley Cheer Guild for the 
annual conference of the Indiana Library 
Association. 

Among other recommendations we have 
made, we ‘would also like to recommend 
that the library be catalogued by a trained 
cataloger. When this work is done, the 
cataloging can be kept up to date by the 
local staff. 

We cannot close this report without 
thanking the Riley Cheer Guild for the 
help the members have rendered the li- 
brary by their services and gifts of books, 
magazines, and money; also we wish to 
thank the Women’s Auxiliary of the Bruce 
Robinson Post of the American Legion, the 
Women’s Lions Club, and all other clubs, 
societies and individuals who have donated 
books, magazines, and money to the library. 
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At the meeting of the Hospital Biblio- 
therapist’s Section of the Tri-State Hos- 
pital Assembly held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, May 1-3, our committee was rep- 
resented by Margaret L. Wallace, who was 
chairman of the section. 


James Whitcomb Riley Memorial Asso- 
ciation Librarian’s Fund, July 1, 1939 to 
June 30, 1940: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance, principal and interest, Jun, 30, 1939.$3,238.56 
ar sited i 1989-December 31, 





CELPRTaa sc oeisdescenebas ecass $80.84 
> eee 1, 1940-June 30, 
SA ChN MORSE CetuNAseeeeseanesne 82.77 
168.61 
NOU AGeNse peri viabehetendenreweecbas $3,397.17 
EXPENDITURES 
SG TOES eciccciwnwserveeseasens peseuwes« 11.24 
Balance as of June 30, 1940...........05+ 3,385.93 


SUMMARY—1932-1940 


Principal balance February 6, 1932....... 2,830.15 
ll ae, al 6, 1932-June 30, 


SOD 5c ipo D cannes cuss abuses 257.26 
Expenditures — February 6, 1932- 
Fane $6, 1960... cciccvcescsvcce 701.48 
Balance of proceeds as of June 30, 1940.... 555.78 





Total of Principal and Interest—June 
CE SOW iieikns cine cctaccsccccencenss $3,385.98 


CARRIE E. Scott, Chairman. 


Salaries, Tenure and Annuities. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board and 
Committee Chairmen of the I. L. A., held 
at the State Library early in 1940, the 
pressing need was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Salaries, Tenure and Annuities 
for some effective way by which Indiana 
libraries of varying sizes and budgets could 
compare their expenditures, and especially 
their salaries, with standards which the 
A. L. A. Board on Salaries, Staff and 
Tenure had announced for future publi- 
cation. 


The chairman of the I. L. A. committee 
and Hazel B. Warren tried in vain to get 
hold of some such standards. The last 
word received from the A. L, A. board was 
that their standards would be ready by the 
time A. L. A. met at Cincinnati in May. 


However, as far as could be ascertained, 
no such publication appeared then. Hope 
was almost lost when an article by Amy 
Winslow, a member of the A. L. A. board, 
appeared in the A. L. A. Bulletin, October, 
1940, pp. 637-639, announcing the recent 
publication by a sub-committee of the 
A. L. A. board of a report entitled: 
Organization and Personnel Procedure of 
the Library: A Suggested Plan. Miss 
Winslow states, “Essentially this code, if 
we may call it such, is a statement of de- 
sirable employee relationships which it is 
hoped may serve as a guide to library 
trustees and administrators.” 


Immediately on reading this announce- 
ment the report was sent for, but so far 
no reply has been received. However, the 
fact that such a study has been made and 
will presumably be available encourages 
the committee, while they regret the un- 
avoidable delay, to pass on to the next 
committee the task of drawing up state- 
ments of conditions in actual Indiana pub- 
lic libraries of various sizes (without nam- 
ing them publicly) and comparing these 
Indiana library set-ups with the standards 
set by the A. L. A. board. 


The committee once more urges, even in 
the face of depleted library budgets, that 
the Indiana Library Association again go 
on record as favoring for the libraries of 
the state increases in salaries, a graded 
scheme of library personnel, reasonable 
working hours, adequate vacations, leaves 
of absence for study and travel, and 
pensions. 


The committee urges for the first step 
in the accomplishment of the last named 
item, i. e., pensions for librarians, that the 
association continue its work for the pass- 
age of a bill enabling library boards to 
contribute to librarians’ pensions when, as 
is planned, it is introduced again at the 
1941 session of the Indiana General As- 
sembly. 


ETHEL CLELAND, Chairman. 








Student Loan Fund. 








RECEIPTS 

Balance—October 7, 1989.......seeeseees $1,215.00 
Interest on deposits.........s.e000> $ 17.30 
| ae GUOB. oc ccccccccoveces 120.50 
ee Eg errr rer 53.00 
fmterent GO FORMS. 2c. ccccccccccsees 96.90 

287.70 

WE) Seskcunddecsstetecesatseaueances $1,502.70 

EXPENDITURES 

BME. sccsccdnscacabiiateee baebee vices ce $750.00 

POR ck bectnechéeeeeeseeeaneameee deme 2.00 

$752.00 

Balance—October 14, 1940........ssseeeee $750.70 


The above balance is on deposit in a sav- 
ings account in the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis. Loans were 
made during the year to Carol Lanham 
($500.00), taking a year’s work at Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, and to Kenneth 
Shaffer ($250.00), attending University 
of Illinois Library School. It was voted 
that Mr. Shaffer should have a $500.00 
loan, the balance to be given him in Jan- 
uary if he continued for a full year’s 
course. There is now outstanding in loans 
(to seven persons) $2,324.67. The value of 
the Student Loan Fund at the present time 
is $3,075.57, which includes the balance in 
the bank and the amount of outstanding 
loans. This sum has been received as gifts, 
interest, dues, less expense and a gift. 


CAROLINE DuNN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Union List of Serials. 


This report was published in Library 
Occurrent 18: 227-28, October-December, 
1940, except for the financial statement, 
which follows: 





RECEIPTS 
Subsidies, loans, donations, etc.............. $ 103.75 
Sale to public libraries in Indiana.......... 188.75 
Sale to institutional libraries in Indiana.... 6511.25 
Sale to libraries outside Indiana............ 243.75 
Sale to bookstores, periodicals, etc........... 53.75 
: PRUE TOTeT TT TTT TT TTTITT rT re $1,101.25 
Outstanding account® ........-.ceececcecees $33.75 
EXPENDITURES 


Edwards Brothers—printing and binding. ..$1,081.83 
nl i 0 Ta hiss asankcc cst inkncdens 25.00 





| Re ay Pe eT Pre ree rer $1,056.88 
Anticipated cash assets...........cccceeeees $78.17 


Witu1aM M. HEPBuRN, Chairman. 
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Treasurer’s Report. 
October 12, 1939, to October 16, 1940, 








RECEIPTS 

Balance October 12, 1989...........ceeeeeee $1,370.26 
TUES. waictseeeddccebausuns seaarenrcarceunere 557.50 
WONG IE oo ik. ods Suicp wetae eee ene 575.00 
ye ee Me rere herr Para 25.00 

DOL cs dnbenecanckbeetesneeeaerneasaeaeeee $2,527.76 

EXPENDITURES 

Executive meeting ........ccccccccccccccees $ 05.80 
Membership and general postage............ 23.45 
Membership committee expense............. 9.21 
CNN x dic cok ech an cctdecheucustscgeene 223.19 
Union List of Serials.............cceeeeees 25.00 
BC PTR ELE, COTTE POR TET PERO LCE 9.45 
pi ae ae Ae Pee ee ree 1.50 
Stenographer for I. L. A. meeting, 1939.... 6.75 
PAPE. WA's clvkok VakGeecaetieimcusmereqees $8.25 
NEE itd cvretecadpassobureeeeecees 120.50 
Legislative expense .........cceeecseccccees 51.15 

MUN onda 05.6466 4a en ks teNae con Eeetaeee 610.25 
2 eer reer Terre er are: $1,917.51 

MUU sivinusioeenec.seaposeee databaaataecauee $2,527.76 


Susan E. Fawcett, Treasurer. 


Voluntary Certification, 


Again your Voluntary Certification Com- 
mittee has nothing to report beyond the 
fact that it is standing by ready to function 
should the call come. 

Under date of September 11, 1940, a 
letter was received by the chairman of this 
committee from Mrs. Dempsey Webb, 
chairman, Library Committee of the Indi- 
ana Federation of Clubs, asking for infor- 
mation about proposed legislation concern- 
ing certification. This may be regarded as 
a wholesome interest in influential quarters 
in the subject. 

We recommend again that a Voluntary 
Certification Committee be appointed to 
function until such time as the Indiana 
Legislature shall pass a bill that will make 
the continuance of such committee un- 
necessary. 


ETHEL F. McCuLLouGH, Chairman. 


Young People’s Committee. 

In February, 1940, the Activities Com- 
mittee made its first report to the I. L. A. 
Executive Board. Among its many recom- 
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mendations was one concerning work with 
young people: 

“We recommend the formation of a 
Young People’s Committee. The A. L. A. 
report so often referred to today says on 
page 6, ‘Library service for young people 
out of school, relatively untouched by pub- 
lic libraries, needs first consideration,’ and 
on page 17, ‘Recognition of the needs of 
young people, particularly those who are 
out of school, is still a problem ahead for 
most of the public libraries in Indiana as 
in other states.’ We recommend that such 
a committee consider calling for ten or 
twelve public libraries of our state to vol- 
unteer to tackle this problem and report 
progress to the committee every six 
months.” (Library Occurrent 18:174, April- 
June, 1940.) 

This recommendation was considered 
and a committee of three members ap- 
pointed. (Mary F. Focke, chairman; 
Virginia Dana, and Lucille Harwick.) This 
committee started to work in the late 
spring. It was thought advisable first to 
make a survey of the work already being 
done in the state before formulating any 
plans for further expansion of service. By 
so doing, the selection of the ten or twelve 
libraries, referred to in the above recom- 
mendation, could more readily be made. In 
order to obtain information in a usable 
form, a questionnaire was compiled and 
sent to various libraries with the request 
that the forms be returned to the commit- 
tee at as early a date as possible. It did 
not seem wise in the short period of time 
allotted for this survey to interview all 
Indiana libraries; thus a group of forty 
was selected as representing a cross- 
section of the state. 


Although the committee is primarily in- 
terested in the young people who have 
graduated from high school or have been 
forced to leave before the completion of 
their work, the questionnaire was so con- 
structed as to take in adolescents still in 
school but who need guidance in leisure 
reading apart from school requirements. 
This group many times creates a serious 
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library problem. It is generally true that 
these students use their school libraries 
for both recreational and required reading, 
yet the public library has a duty to per- 
form in providing them with reading matter 
and developing in them “the public library 
habit.” In this way, when the doors of the 
school library are no longer open to them, 
these youths will not be left adrift not 
knowing where to obtain free books. 


In order that all might understand the 
group under discussion, “young people” 
were defined as youths between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one years. The 
questions asked in the survey were general 
and covered the type of work being done 
and its results. In cases where the libraries 
were large and the work departmentalized, 
detailed information was requested. It was 
the hope of the committee to word these 
questions in such a way as to apply as 
much as possible to libraries of all sizes. 


The results disclose a wealth of interest- 
ing information. We find that sixteen out 
of twenty-six libraries reporting in time 
for this resumé give special attention to 
their young people. Most of the remaining 
ten give general attention to this group, 
the amount of time varying usually with 
the size of the library. Of these libraries 
reporting little or no work done, four 
were in cities of more than thirty thou- 
sand population, while of the sixteen who 
conduct work with young people, ten were 
in towns of less than thirty thousand. 
There are, of course, many libraries which 
are too small to have work of this kind, 
and where the one librarian must see to 
the reading desires of the child, young 
person, and adult. There is no time in 
many cases to keep a record of the work 
done with youths. Doubtless some of the 
ten libraries reporting negatively fall into 
this classification. 


Let us now consider those libraries 
which have attempted young people’s work. 
Your committee finds that in most cases 
a separate collection is provided which is 
usually housed in an alcove or part of a 
room, in or near the adult department. 
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One library reports the installation of a 
young people’s room which was opened 
October 1. Various symbols and manner 
of marking the books are used, the ma- 
jority preferring the use of the star. A few 
of these libraries mark the initials “Y” or 
“YP” on the books to be shelved in the 
separate collection. Some of the libraries 
use the system of marking books suitable 
for youths and shelve them with the regu- 
lar collection, feeling that in this manner 
the young patron becomes accustomed to 
the adult department. Eight libraries have 
a staff member particularly designated to 
take charge of this work. Here again, the 
amount of time which she may spend with 
the group varies with the individual li- 
brary. Seven of these special librarians 
hold college and library school degrees and 
have had at least four years experience. 

In general, the: children transfer direct- 
ly from the juvenile room to the adult 
department, even in those libraries which 
do extensive work with young people. 
There is a great variance in the age at 
which this transfer is made, although most 
libraries prefer to transfer the child at 
the age of fourteen or upon entrance to 
high school. The earliest age recorded was 
upon entrance to the seventh grade, while 
the latest was graduation from high 
school. One library, reporting that trans- 
fer was not made until the child reached 
the eleventh grade, indicated that youths 
might borrow from the adult or young 
people’s departments on a temporary card 
when unable to find what is wanted in the 
children’s room. For the most part the 
regular adult registration cards are used 
for young people. A few libraries, how- 
ever, mark these to indicate that the patron 
is not an adult. 

Many of the special collections of books 
for young people are made up of titles 
chosen from such basic library tools as: 
A. L. A. Booklist; Book Review Digest; 
Children’s Catalog; the A. L. A. Publication, 
By Way of Introduction; Books for Home 
Reading, compiled by the National Council 
of Teachers of English; Subject Index to 
High School Fiction, by Van Nostrand; 
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Books for Young People by the N. Y. Pub- 
lic Library; Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, and many reviewing 
periodicals. Some reported that while bas- 
ically their young people’s collections 
were of a permanent nature, many books 
were shifted to meet special demands, and 
titles failing to circulate within a given 
period of time, were withdrawn from the 
collection and replaced by others more at- 
tractive. 

Only a few libraries in the state have 
large enough staffs to enable them to give 
special readers’ advisory service to young 
people. In the majority of libraries the 
work is carried on by each and every mem- 
ber of the staff. Where special work does 
occur, it consists of giving vocational ad- 
vice, holding individual conferences with 
the youth to determine his reading in- 
terests, making out book lists and con- 
ducting exhibits. The hours this service 
is provided is either from nine in the 
morning until nine in the evening or after 
school hours and on Saturday. One library 
also offers this service on Sundays from 
two until five o’clock. 

Of perhaps the most interest to all are 
the comments made in answer to such 
questions as: “Do you find the collection 
justifiable?” “Are outside contacts made 
with schools, clubs, etc.?” “What is the 
nature of these contacts and what are the 
results?” Some librarians state that where 
special work is being done an increased 
circulation is marked and interest on the 
part of the young people themselves is 
apparent. The collection in one library has 
proved its usefulness as a “stepping stone” 
between two departments. “It is here” 
writes another librarian, “that libraries 
can do their best educational work.” 

Outside contacts with schools appear to 
be more or less the general practice 
throughout the state, while only a few 
extend this work and include contacts made 
with clubs and such youth organizations 
as the Girl Reserves, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Boy Scouts of America, and other 
social and religious groups. School con- 
tacts include talks to vocational groups, 
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school clubs, instructive talks on library 
service both in the school and at the pub- 
lic library, and the distribution of public 
library book lists. 

Glancing over present conditions, it is 
evident then, that the need of young peo- 
ple’s work is becoming apparent here as 
it is throughout the entire country. While 
it is a comparatively new field, yet marked 
progress has been made particularly for 
the student in school. However, little work 
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as yet has been developed for the adolescent 
in his late teens not privileged to attend 
school. Peering into that future, the 
Young People’s Committee of the I. L. A. 
is formulating plans whereby there will 
be no “forgotten group” in Indiana li- 
brary service. 


Mary F. Focke, Chairman. 
(The Executive Board recommended that 
the above report be printed in full). 
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Activities 
Mrs. Vera S. Cooper, DePauw Univer- 
sity, Chairman 
Irene Strieby, Eli Lilly, Indianapolis 
Lois Zimmerman, Indianapolis 


Adult Education 
Gladys Brown, Gary, Chairman 
Catherire Bailey, Indianapolis 
Della Tilman, Wabash 


District Meetings 
The officers of the association, the past 
president, and the director of the In- 
diana State Library 


Federal Relations 
Walter Kaiser, Muncie, Chairman 
Ruth A. Bean, Evansville 
Lois Ringo, Anderson 


Legislative Committee 
Bertha Ashby, Bloomington, Chairman 
Mrs. Harriet Bard, Hagerstown 
Mrs. Lois Martini, Columbia City 
Elsie Strassweg, Bluffton 
Margaret Hager, LaPorte 


Membership 

Ruth Fedde, Lowell, Chairman 
Edythe Canaan, Petersburg 
Mrs. Gertrude L. Cooke, Lebanon 
Elsie Symons, Knightstown 
Amy Hammersmith, Salem 

Mrs. Mahlon Steinhilber, Hamlet 
Mrs. Locke Bracken, Greensburg 


Mrs. C. M. Thompson, Monterey 
Mrs. Edna C. Hamblen, Avon 
Mrs. Eda Tanke Swain, Pendleton 
Mildred Flinn, Marion 

Kathryn Smith, Lagrange 

Fern Arnold, Hammond 

Lillian Brooks, Terre Haute 
Carolyn Pulaski, South Bend 
Iva Stout, Evansville 

Lois Howard, Gary 

Lois Zimmerman, Indianapolis 
Mrs. Inez Wilson, Warren 


Regional Planning 
Lois Henze, Bloomington, Chairman 
Edna Holden, Logansport 
Mrs. Helen Terry, Albion 
Hazel B. Warren, Indiana State Library 


Riley Hospital 
Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis, Chairman 


Erma Cox, Martinsville 
Katherine Croxall, Richmond 


Salary, Tenure and Annuities 
Frank H. Whitmore, East Chicago, 
Chairman 
Alice Stevens, Logansport 
Nellie Jones, Cambridge City 
Student Loan 
Leland R. Smith, Indiana State Library, 
Chairman 
Dr. C. B. Coleman, Indiana State Li- 
brary 
Jane Kitchell, Vincennes 
Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis 
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Myrtle Weatherholt, Crawfordsville 
Margaret Rufsvold, Indiana University 


Union List of Serials 
William M. Hepburn, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Chairman 
Estella Wolf, Indiana University 
Mrs. Vera S. Cooper, DePauw Univer- 
sity 
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Voluntary Certification 
Sadie Archer, Princeton, Chairman 
Mrs. Feryl Sipe Goar, New Castle 
Mrs. Ralph Bertsche, Alexandria 
Youth Committee 
Mary Focke, South Bend, Chairman 
Virginia Dana, Hammond 
Lucille Harwick, Mishawaka 





INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
Mrs. George C. Baum, Secretary 
(Summarized by the Editor) 


The opening of the 32nd annual con- 
ference of the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association at the Lincoln Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, on November 12, was the culmina- 
tion of a united effort on the part of the 
officers and executive committee to create 
a new interest and to present a well 
rounded and useful program. 


Each library has been contacted at 
least twice just before the meeting, and 
advertising had started as early as the 
previous June at the district meetings. 
Although the total registration was only 
seventy-five, the interest shown and the 
excellence of the program promises a 
larger attendance next year. 


Mrs. George K. Bridwell, president, 
opened the morning session with a short 
talk after which Mr. Ray Donaldson, trus- 
tee of the Washington Public Library, 
presented his ideas on “How to Justify 
the Tax Rate for Libraries,” giving as 
an example the rejuvenation of the Wash- 
ington Public Library and its board. He 
advocated a rate sufficient to do more 
than just heat and clean the building and 
to hire the librarian, but to make the 
book service so complete that no one cared 
to protest. He suggested that the actual 
work of carrying on library service be 
kept in the background and that the per- 
sonnel at all times be ready to receive 
the public. He believes in newspaper and 
personal publicity. The discussion which 
followed was led by Mrs. Grace Haw- 


ley, Peru, and Mrs. Frank Kitson, North 
Manchester. 

Mrs. E. A. Carpenter, Goshen, carried 
on the trend of the program with the sub- 
ject, “Physical Aspects of a Library— 
Things Necessary for Service.” Mrs. Car- 
penter named the library as the greatest 
civil service given to Americans. She told 
of the improvements in the libraries of 
her own town, which tend toward giving 
better and more efficient service in more 
pleasant surroundings. 


At the afternoon session Otto Jensen of 
the State Tax Board answered questions 
and explained problems pertaining to li- 
brary taxes and budgets. He was followed 
by Dr. A. B. Hollingshead, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, Indiana University, 
who addressed the conference on “Amer- 
ica’s Position in a Militant World.” He 
gave a comprehensive analysis of Amer- 
ica’s attitude and of conditions in Eng- 
land and Europe. Mr. Hollingshead showed 
himself an able speaker with great knowl- 
edge of his subject. 


Mrs. George C. Baum, Akron, made a 
report of her attendance at the Midwinter 
meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion in Chicago. This session was largely 
given over to A. L. A. reorganization. The 
high light for the trustees was the evening 
meeting addressed by Dr. J. Preston Brad- 
ley. Mrs. Charles Gartlein, Connersville, 
Mrs. Frank B. Park, Kendallville, Evelyn 
Craig, Vevay, and Mrs. George Bridwell, 
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Bloomington, gave short reports of their 
visit to the A. L. A. conference in Cincin- 
nati. 

Ray Donaldson led the discussion on 
“Five Important Questions” as follows: 


1. Where do you buy books and why— 
from local dealers, jobbers, or whole- 
salers? 

2. How can board meetings be made 
profitable? 


8. Do all board members make the de- 
cisions—or just a few of them? 

4. How do you get board members to 
attend the meetings? 

5. Why is it more necessary for board 
members to attend state meetings 
than librarians? 


The following committees were appoint- 
ed by Mrs. Bridwell: Nominating, Evelyn 
Craig, Vevay, Mrs. George D. Garber, 
North Manchester, and Mary Pelton, 
Fowler; anditing, Mrs. George W. Blair, 
Mishawaka, Mrs. Marie T. Burris, Wash- 
ington; resolutions, Mrs. E. A. Carpenter, 
Goshen, Mrs. C. C. Collins, Roachdale. 

The dinner meeting was presided over 
by Z. M. Smith, Greenfield, vice-president. 
After the introduction of officers and 
guests, Mr. Smith presented the speaker 
of the evening, Professor A. W. Cordier, 
professor of history, North Manchester 
College. Dr. Cordier is a powerful, well- 
informed speaker and an authority on 
international affairs. He gave a clear, con- 
cise picture of the totalitarian govern- 
ments with their relation to America, at 
all times holding his intensely interested 
audience. 

The Wednesday morning program was 
opened by Margaret Weesner, Darlington, 
who told of “Results Achieved Through 
Library and Community Co-operation.” 
Following came Walter Hamilton, trustee, 
Bluffton, who spoke on “County Service 
Development.” He gave first-hand infor- 
mation on the formation of the Wells 
County Library, which increased circula- 
tion from 37,000 to 98,296 volumes in 
two years and then had a final increase 
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to 121,000. Mr. Hamilton’s talk aroused 
much interest and discussion. 


Mrs. Carabelle G. Dickey, Terre Haute, 
president-elect of the I. L. A., presented 
“Legislation for Indiana Libraries,” ex- 
plaining and justifying certification for 
librarians and the enabling bill. Mrs. 
Dickey believes that now is the time to 
take positive measures for the raising of 
standards. She says that Indiana ranks 
twenty-third in the list of twenty-four 
states in book resources. Mrs. George W. 
Blair, Mishawaka, a former I. L. T. A. 
president, carried on the discussion from 
the standpoint of the trustees, stressing 
especially that trustees will not lose their 
right of selection by these laws and that 
no one already in service will be affected. 


The luncheon and guest speaker was E. 
Ross Hartley, lecturer in journalism, Indi- 
ana University, who, in a pleasing and 
interesting manner, told us of his residence 
in Washington as Associated Press cor- 
respondent and gave his impression of 
three presidents, Wilson, Harding and 
Coolidge. As a guest of honor, Mrs. Brid- 
well presented Mrs. Elsie Bennett Wilson 
of Medina, Ohio, president of the Ohio 
Library Trustees Association, who gave a 
short talk in which she stressed the im- 
portance of trustees as the outside con- 
tact between the libraries and the state 
government. 


The reports of the Auditing and Reso- 
lutions Committees and that of the secre- 
tary-treasurer were read and accepted. 
The Nominating Committee reported for 
nomination: President, Mrs. George K. 
Bridwell, Bloomington; vice-president, Ray 
Donaldson, Washington; secretary-treasur- 
er, Mrs. George C. Baum, Akron; execu- 
tive board, Z. M. Smith, Greenfield, Mrs. A. 
G. W. Childs, Madison, Mrs. Charles Gart- 
lein, Connersville, Mrs. Frank B. Park, 
Kendallville. These officers were duly elect- 
ed. 


A motion was made and carried that 
sufficient expense money be allowed the 
president or anyone whom she should ap- 
point to attend midwinter A. L. A. meet- 
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ing and the Annual Conference in Bos- 
ton. One hundred dollars was allowed for 
legislative expense to be administered by 
the Legislative Committee. Twenty-five dol- 
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lars was allowed for a contributing mem- 
bership to A. L. A. 

This business concluded a most interest- 
ing conference. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ SECTIONS 


Indiana State Teachers’ Association 


The teachers of Indiana, previously or- 
ganized in five associations, are now united 
in the Indiana State Teachers Association, 
which each year holds five meetings simul- 
taneously, at Fort Wayne, South Bend, 
Gary, Indianapolis, and Evansville. The 
Indianapolis and South Bend sections have 
formally organized a section for school 
librarians. Those in the other districts 
holding no separate meetings may use 
their tickets to attend school librarians’ 
meetings either in Indianapolis or South 
Bend, or they may organize their own 
groups. Since in union there is strength, 
it might be well for each section to or- 
ganize formally. Communications to this 
effect should be addressed to Margaret 
Rufsvold, president, School Librarians’ Sec- 
tion, Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Indianapolis Section. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
School Librarians’ Section of Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Indian- 
apolis on Thursday, October 24, 1940. 

The morning meeting, which was held in 
the Cropsey Auditorium of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, was called to order at 9:30 
o’clock by Marguerite Stultz, president. 
During the business session the secretary’s 
report was read and approved. The presi- 
dent announced that no individual may 
hold office in any part of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association unless he has been a 
member of the association the preceding 
year and must also be a member for the 
coming year. The president also read a let- 
ter from Dr. Franzen of Indiana University 
urging all school librarians to become 
members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 


Amanda E. Browning, school library ad- 
viser, Indiana State Library, expressed ap- 
preciation for the increased attendance and 
interest of the librarians at the sectional 
meetings. She reported that an executive 
committee had been appointed to organize 
the state into districts for the benefit and 
convenience of the school librarians in 
those districts. At present the best or- 
ganized and most active group is in south- 
ern Indiana, and it is hoped that other 
districts will follow their splendid example. 
She spoke of the success of the district 
meetings she attended at Martinsville and 
Vincennes. Miss Browning called attention 
to and expressed appreciation for the at- 
tractive posters and bulletin board which 
advertised new books. She also announced 
that the Indianapolis book stores extended 
to the librarians a special invitation to visit 
them. Stewart’s and Ayres’ book stores 
arranged special exhibits. 


The president announced that Mr. Deta- 
more of Francesville had drawn up a con- 
stitution for the Librarians’ Section of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, which 
would be referred to an executive commit- 
tee to be examined and prepared for read- 
ing at the sectional meeting of 1941. 


A very interesting and entertaining pro- 
gram was given consisting of a skit called 
“Travels Through Books” presented by a 
group of children from the Indiana State 
Teachers’ College Laboratory School under 
the direction of Miss Viehe. The children 
were dressed as characters from favorite 
books. 


The second skit was cleverly presented 
by three Indiana University students di- 
rected by Miss Rufsvold, in which the Book 
Road Reporter introduced Lucinda of Ruth 
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Sawyer’s “Roller Skates” 


audience, 


The last number of the program under 
the direction of Mrs. Thomas of Ball State 
Teachers’ College was presented by a group 
of girls who demonstrated how their book 
club had developed. They discussed some 
books which they had read and enjoyed. 

The nominating committee, composed of 
Edith Chalfant, chairman; Lois McClish, 
and Mae King, made the following recom- 
mendations for officers for 1941: 

President—Margaret Rufsvold, Bloom- 
ington 

Vice - President—E thel Shroyer, Fort 
Wayne 

Secretary-Treasurer—Esther Burrin, La- 
Porte 

Executive Committee—Dorothea Miller, 
Washington (to serve 3 years). 

The committee’s recommendations were 


approved; the officers were elected and 
presented té the group. 


to a _ radio 


After the morning meeting the members 
and guests attended luncheon at the Propy- 
laeum. 

The afternoon session also convened in 
the Cropsey Auditorium at 2:30 o’clock with 
Miss Stultz, president, presiding. After the 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, the treasurer’s report, which showed 
a balance of $45.21, was read and accepted. 
Bills for October 24, 1940, were allowed. 


Jean Roos of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio, discussed the diver- 
sity of reading interests of young people 
and expressed the opinion that librarians 
often underestimate the reading ability. 
She stated that developing the reading in- 
terests of young people is the hardest work, 
the most fun, and a challenge to any 
librarian. 


A mimeographed list of recent books for 
young people on present day affairs, voca- 
tions, biography, and modern life was 
passed to the group and Miss Roos gave 
a very interesting discussion of the books 
on the list. 
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After Miss Roos’ address, the meeting 
was adjourned. 

During the two sessions 120 librarians 
paid their 25 cents membership fee. This 
does not quite equal last year’s record 
membership of 126 but it is hoped that 
1941 will bring an increase. 


ESTHER V. BURRIN, Secretary. 


Gary Section 


Twenty-three school librarians attended 
the section meeting at Gary. Velma R. 
Shaffer, Supervisor of Libraries, Gary Pub- 
lic Schools, served as chairman. Discussion 
was based on a questionnaire concerning 
school cooperation in the National defense 
training program. Elsie Cooper, librarian, 
Froebel Senior High School, Gary, told 
about the meeting of the American Library 
Association called to discuss this question, 
while Mrs. Margaret Neeld Coons, librarian, 
Lew Wallace Senior High School, Gary, 
described the illustrative material she had 
collected. An attractive book exhibit was 
displayed by Ruth Lucas, librarian, Wash- 
ington High School, Elsie Shuman, of the 
Riley School, and Ruth Larson, librarian, 
Roosevelt High School, all of East Chicago. 

Bibliographies of pamphlet and illustra- 
tive material on democracy were dis- 
tributed to those who attended the meeting. 


KaTeE PALMER, Secretary. 


South Bend Section 


The annual school librarians’ luncheon of 
the North Central Teachers’ Association 
was held October 24, at the Y. W. C. A. 
Residence in South Bend. Thirty-five school 
librarians attended. Althea M. Currin, as- 
sociate professor, Carnegie Library School, 
was the guest of the meeting. During the 
business meeting Lydia Streib, Mishawaka, 
was elected chairman, and Margaret Mc- 
Clellan, South Bend, secretary for the com- 
ing year. Following the luncheon, a meet- 
ing was held in the Central High School 
Library, where Miss Currin gave an inter- 
esting discussion on “Streamlining the 
Library.” 

Lyp1a STREIB, Secretary. 











BOOK WEEK IN INDIANA LIBRARIES 


In observance of the 22nd annual book 
week November 10-18, special events, ex- 
hibits, and publicity were arranged by many 
of the libraries throughout the state. “Good 
books—Good friends” was the theme of the 
week, and most of the programs were built 
around this idea. The following are brief 
reports of Book Week activities received at 
the State Library. Undoubtedly other li- 
braries had equally successful programs. 


Books autographed by their authors were 
displayed in the Peter Pan Room of the 
Anderson Public Library during the week. 
The autographs were collected by the chil- 
dren. Mabel Leigh Hunt, well-known In- 
diana author of children’s books, spoke 
during one day of the celebration. At Bed- 
ford a book title contest was sponsored, and 
at Bloomington a South American display 
was featured, emphasizing books concern- 
ing the people, clothing, customs and leg- 
ends of Latin-American nations. An ex- 
hibit of toys of various types also attracted 
much attention. 

A pageant, “Adventures in Story Book 
Land”, was given at Boswell. An afternoon 
meeting was co-sponsored with the Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs. Story hours were 
held, and exhibits were displayed at Clin- 
ton. Columbia City featured exhibits of 
the most popular books. At Delphi, besides 
story hours, a hidden book title contest 
with tickets to a theater as prizes created 
much interest. 


In Evansville, the week was celebrated in 
the branches as well as at the Central 
library. Some of the special attractions 
were a Book Week Guest Book, a “model 
school”, an election of the most popular 
book and book character, quizzes, a puppet 
show, a book plate contest, and visits from 
the schools. 


A Tri Kappa gift award was made as 
part of the festivities at Garrett. Correlat- 
ing the Education Week theme with Book 
Week, Gary used the theme “Education for 
the Common Defense” and stressed Amer- 
icanism and international relations. Lists 


of famous stories and a contest game were 
conducted at Hammond. A talk over radio 
station WJOB was also given by the 
librarian. 

Branches as well as Central made special 
arrangements for a gala celebration in In- 
dianapolis. No end of special exhibits, 
story hours, book talks, contests, and plays 
marked the observance of the period. In 
Kentland outstanding children’s books were 
displayed. Classes from the schools were 
invited to the library at Lafayette. 


One thousand five hundred twenty-four 
diplomas were awarded to boys and girls 
completing their summer reading course at 
Logansport. A library party to see “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois” was also held for di- 
ploma winners. Publicity for the week was 
gained by distributing tags on doorknobs. 
The Boy Scouts performed this service. 
Senior high art pupils made posters. 

Middletown entertained with a library 
party for the children and a general invita- 
tion for the public to visit the library. 
Posters were made by art students, and 
exhibits were displayed in business firm 
windows in Mt. Vernon. Girl Scouts aided 
by making bookmarks. At Muncie posters 
and bookmarks were distributed and story 
hours were sponsored. Diplomas were pre- 
sented to reading club winners, and book- 
marks and a book week newspaper were 
distributed during the week at New Albany. 


A full week of programs for both adults 
and children were held at New Castle. 
Book reviews, talks for the adults, a 
Mother Goose parade, a pageant, and a 
debate were held for the children and inter- 
mediates. The various civic organizations 
cooperated in presenting programs during 
the week at Richmond. A library party at 
which diplomas were presented marked 
Salem’s contribution. In Seymour, 1,566 
persons visited the library during the week 
and a quiz game on books and authors was 
enjoyed by the youngsters. Special window 
displays reminded patrons of the State 
Library that it was Book Week. 
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FIVE NOTED BIOGRAPHIES FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 
Reviewed by Carrie E. Scott, 
Supervisor, Children’s Work, Indianapolis Public Library 


The Gay Poet, the Story of Eugene Field, 
by Jeannette Covert Nolan. 


Boys and girls who have enjoyed read- 
ing Mrs. Nolan’s stories with their rich 
historical backgrounds—The Young Doug- 
las, Red Hugh of Ireland, and Hobnailed 
Boots—will welcome this new book that 
tells the life story of a poet whose poems 
are favorites with many readers, young 
and old. They will find this true story as 
interesting as any book of fiction. The 
author has given a picturesque, convincing 
account of the life of Eugene Field from 
his early childhood to his death in Novem- 
ber, 1895. The reader is first introduced to 
the child, when at the age of six, he and 
his younger brother, Roswell, after the 
death of their mother, journeyed with their 
father by train from St. Louis to Am- 
herst, Massz-husetts, to find a new home 
with their aunt. The story of Eugene’s 
childhood and school days in New England 
full of amusing incidents and experiences 
is an interesting study of a child who has 
a very lively imagination. College days 
with little study and many pranks follow 
—Williams College, Knox College in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, and the University of Mis- 
souri. His romance, his trip abroad and 
his wedding with many amusing details 
come next. Then is given the account of 
his career in St. Louis, Denver and Chi- 
cago as a newspaper man, columnist, and 
author in which fields he won distinction. 
All this story is told with a background 
that reveals a colorful picture of midwest- 
ern American life. All through this fas- 
cinating story the author has been able 
to reproduce the poet’s sparkling person- 
ality that will live through the years. The 
reader is made to realize how such a vivid 
imagination combined with humor and an 
innate love of beauty could create poems 
that have brought joy to countless chil- 
dren and have awakened in them a love 
of poetry. This is an ageless book. Both 


children and adults give enthusiastic re- 
ports on it. It is a good family book—one 
to read aloud. 


Elizabeth, the Tudor Princess, by Marian 

King. 

Using as source material, documents, 
journals, and letters from authentic his- 
torical records and state papers, the author 
has gleaned interesting facts about the 
girlhood of the great Queen Elizabeth, a 
personality in whom readers of all ages are 
interested. She has written in a simple, 
straightforward style, a convincing account 
of the girlhood of this Tudor princess. As 
a favorite at the court of her father, King 
Henry the Eighth, as the beloved sister of 
her young brother, the gentle Edward, and 
as the hated rival of her sister, Bloody 
Queen Mary during whose reign she was 
often shut in by prison walls, Elizabeth had 
a more checkered and varied career than 
many heroines of fiction. So many details 
are given concerning the historical events 
and life during the reigns of Henry the 
Eighth; Edward the Sixth, and Queen 
Mary, that this book might serve as a sim- 
ple history of this Tudor period, as well as 
a biography of one of its most outstanding 
characters, who, when she was crowned 
queen hoped her subjects would call her 
“Good Queen Bess.” The book is attractive 
in make-up and is well-illustrated with 
drawings by Elinore Blaisdell. 


Introducing Charles Dickens, by May Lam- 
berton Becker. 


Everyone who reads Dickens will find en- 
joyment in reading this book. Who reads 
Charles Dickens? asks the author in her 
foreword. The answer she gives is, “Every- 
body, sooner or later. And when they do 
they begin to reread him, and keep on do- 
ing so.” After reading this sincere ap- 
preciation of Dickens, everybody will want 
to read those delightful books that intro- 
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duce the reader to such friends as David 
Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, Dick Swiv- 
eller, Sairey Gamp, Mr. Pickwick, Little 
Nell and Sam Weller. Mrs. Becker makes 
these books very true to life by tracing 
real incidents in the life of the author, 
Charles Dickens, and weaving them into 
the experiences of many of the characters 
which appear in his books. She shows how 
many of the social reforms in which he was 
interested grew out of the better experi- 
ences of his childhood. His visit to Amer- 
ica, his vivid experiences as a newspaper 
reporter in London and his life at Gad’s 
Hill are all delightfully portrayed. She 
makes strong the power that possessed 
Charles Dickens, to quote “his fiery indig- 
nation against wrong, his glowing faith in 
human freedom, his impassioned convic- 
tion that in the end good must conquer 
evil.” This book is a fine addition to books 
about this favorite English author. Older 
boys and girls will enjoy reading it, as 
will every student of Dickens. 


He Fought for Freedom, a Boy’s Life of 
Ethan Allen, by Sidney W. Dean. 


Ethan Allen is a boy’s hero because he 
was a man of action, brave and daring, a 
true patriot who fought to win for the 
cause of liberty. All these characteristics 
have been presented in their true perspec- 
tive in this very readable biography. The 
author divides his story into four divisions 
and shows how each period of Allen’s life 
prepared him for the problems he had to 
solve, difficulties he had to overcome, and 
the victories he had to win. In the first 
division under the caption “The Training of 
a Patriot,” he have the story of his fron- 
tier boyhood in the colony of Connecticut 
and thrilling accounts of his Indian and 
hunting adventures. The second division, 
“The Training of a Ranger and Revolu- 
tionist,” tells of his struggles with colonial 
tyranny and portrays Allen as a defender 
of Vermont settlers’ rights and as a leader 
of the Green Mountain boys. The third 
and fourth divisions tells of his experiences 
as a leader in the American revolution and 
as a builder and defender of the state of 
Vermont. 
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As the author says, the clue to Ethan 
Allen’s life might be found in his own con- 
fession: “Ever since I arrived at the state 
of manhood and acquainted myself with the 
general history of mankind, I have felt a 
sincere passion for liberty.” How this pas- 
sion for liberty was the guiding motive of 
Ethan Allen’s life is the theme of this 
well-written timely biography which will 
be greatly enjoyed by older boys and any- 
one interested in the struggle for American 
democracy. 

Mightier than the Sword, the Story of 
Richard Harding Davis, by Lewis S. 
Miner. 

Career books, especially those books that 
tell of the ups and downs in the news- 
paper world, are very popular with the 
youth of today. Here is a story of a man 
who had as many thrilling adventures and 
experiences as any character in fiction. 
He was one of the greatest newspaper 
reporters and war correspondents our coun- 
try has produced. The author gives a very 
interesting, readable account of the bril- 
liant career of this famous newspaper man 
and author whose articles and books pub- 
lished in the late nineties and early nine- 
teen hundreds were read with great zeal. 
His work as a war correspondent is espe- 
cially stressed for he reported from the 
battlefields of six wars that were carried 
on during his lifetime. 

The reader is made to realize Davis’ 
great accomplishments and the unselfish 
service of this man who gave so much to 
America. This book is excellent reading 
for junior high and high school students. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 

Becker, May Lamberton. Introducing 
Charles Dickens. Dodd. $2.50. 

Dean, Sidney W. He Fought for Freedom, 
a Boy’s Life of Ethan Allen. Macrae- 
Smith. $2.50. 

King, Marian. Elizabeth, the Tudor Prin- 
cess. Stokes. $2.00. 

Miner, Lewis S. Mightier Than the Sword, 
the Story of Richard Harding Davis. 
Albert Whitman. $2.00. 

Nolan, Jeannette Covert. The Gay Poet. 
Messner. $2.50. 
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AGRICULTURE, BOARD 0) 
Fair financial pe 1940. 10p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
Official program, Indiana state fair horse show, 
1940. cover-title, 62p. 
fficial souvenir program, Indiana state fair, Au- 
gust 80 to September 6, 1940. cover-title, 48p. 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES DIVISION. 
Bulletin, nos.70-74, October 24, 
November 30, December 4, 1940. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Law enforcement problems of national defense. 
7p. Mimeographed. 
AUDITOR. 
Annual report, 1939/40. 99p. 
BLIND, BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL AID FOR 
Keep this shopping list of ton supplies, 
attractive gifts, and plain garments ag the 
— made by the blind of 
[1940] 2p. 
*25th annual report, Ppapae 
CENTRAL STATE HospPIr, 
*92d annual report, “1989 /40. Tp. 
City MANAGER STuDY COMMISSION. 
*Report, October 1, 1940. cover-title, 18p. 
CONSERVATION, DEPT. OF. 
Outdoor ‘Indiana, v.7, nos.9-12, October, 1940- 
January, 1. 
Engineering, Division of. [Plans for a] double 
brooder howve for game birds. [Revised, 1939] 
2 fold. sheets. 
Entomology, Division of. [Letter to beekeepers] 
by James E. Starkey, secretary, Indiana state 
beekeepers’ association. October, 1939-January, 
1941. 4 nos. Mimeographed. 
Forestry, Division of. The Hoosier tree planters’ 
manual, [1940] cover-title, 24p. 
Geology, Division of. Indiana oil and gas news, 
October 7, November 12, December 9, 1940. 3 nos. 
Mimeographed. 
DEPOSITORIES, BOARD FOR. 
[Annual report of the] Publie deposits insur- 
ance fund, 1939/40. 2p. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
{Indiana employment, manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries] September-December, 
1940. 4 nos. Mimeographed. 
Indiana employment review, v.7, nos.10-12, Oc- 
tober-December, 1940. 
Teachers, improve your opportunities ; 
with the Teacher placement service. 
cover-title, [4]p. 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, DEPT. 
Rep na a 1939/40. 186p. 
Fre Mars: 
Pramery po 1989/40. 28p. 
GOVERNOR. 
Report of facts, findings, and recommendations 


November 20, 
Mimeographed. 





$2p. 


register 
[1940] 


prepared by the Governor’s fact-finding com- 
mittee on aviation . . . December, 1940. 21p. 
Mimeographed. 


Gross INcomME TAX AND StTorRE LICENSE DIVISION. 
Tax facts review; a study of recent tax trends 
in Indiana. October, 1940. 51p. 

Heattu, STATE Boarp oF. 
Blood test for syphilis in pregnancy. [Revised, 
1940] Co-operating with the U. S. Public health 
service. [4]p. 
Information about the requirements for a sero- 
logical (blood) test for syphilis. [Revised, 1940] 
Cooperating with the U. S. Public health service. 
cover-title, 14p. 


Monthly Semetins, v.48, nos.9-12, September-De- 
eember, 194 
Publie health nursing, Bureau of. Newsletter, 
October 11, 1940. 6p. Mimeographed. “This took 
the place of September issue of ‘ 
Sanitary engineering, Bureau of. Sew 
v.3, no.4, — 1940. 21p. i 
HISTORICAL BUREA 
Indiana Se me bulletin, v.17, nos.9-12, Septem- 
ber-December, 1940. 
INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
[Program] 56th annual meeting ... Ball state 
tele. college, November 14, 15, and 16, 1940. 
. P. Allyn, Indiana state teachers college, Terre 
Wauts, Ind., secretary. 
InvDIANA Boys’ ScHooL, Plainfield. 
Indiana A school herald, v.40, nos.37-48, Sep- 
tember eg 14, 1940; Christmas edition 
Cicoeniver 21] 194 
INDIANA GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
*34th annual report 1939/40. 
INDIANA HORTICULTURAL 


gas, 
Minanoenaieet, 


4383p. 


Society. 
v.22, nos.10-12, 


Hoosier — October- 
December, 1 
Rk L. Wiaklepleck, Lafayette, Ind., secretary- 
treasurer. 


InpIANA SOLDIERS’ AND Sallors’ CHILDREN’S HOMB, 
Knightstown. 
The Home journal, v.52, nos.10-12, October-De- 
eember, 1940. 
Our home, 1940. 19p. 
*62d annual report, 7989/40. [60]p. 
INDIANA STATE CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK. 
ct sag 50th annual session, saieneaeta, No- 
vember 6 to 9, 1940. cover-title, 27p. 
Thomas L. Metsker, Indianapolis, Ind., executive 
secretary. 
InpDIANA State Farm, Putnamville. 
Hilltop-ic, v.2, nos.15-17, November 10, Novem- 
ber 25, December 10, 1940. Mimeographed. 
InpDIANA STATE SANATORIUM, Rockville. 
The Hoosier res-cuer, v.16, nos. 4-6, October- 
December, 1940. 


INDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
bso Hoosier, v.53, nos.1-8, October-December, 
INDIANA WOMAN’S PRISON. 
Gleaner. Thanksgiving special, 1940. cover-title, 
[9]p. Mimeographed. 
*68th annual report .. . and the 33d annual 
report of the Correctional dept., 1939/40. 30p. 
INSURANCE DEPT. 
Agency qualification laws: insurance agents other 
than life insurance agents; [anti-rebate law.] 
[1940] folder (7p.) 
20th annual report, 1939/40. 1389p. 
INTERSTATE COOPERATION, COMMISSION ON. 
Bulletin, no.11, December 380, 1940. Methods of 
settling disputes between state governments; ad- 
dress by William E. Treadway. [3]p. Mimeo- 


graphed. 
Report [1989-40] 28p. 
Law EXAMINERS, STATE BOARD 0! 
Ln examination lonetiens’ ‘October 7-8, 1940. 
p. 
LEGISLATIVE BUREAU. 
82d regular pant Indiana General Assembly 
directory, 1941. [4]p. 
Locansport STATE HospPitaL, Logansport. 
*52d year, 1939/40. 9Qip. 


277) 
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Mapison STaTe Hosprrau, North Madison. 
*Annual report, 1989740, 58p. 

MEXICAN BORDER VETERANS—INDIANA, DEPT. 
Annual convention [announcement] Eodtcunpetie, 
June 22nd and 28rd, 1940. [4]p. 
Convention-reunion [program] Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, June 22-23, 1940. [4]p. 

MINES AND MINING, BUREAU OF. 
Annual report, a neat 17p. 
[Report of fatalities Indiana mines, with 
mendations.] September-October, 1940. 
Mimeographed. 

PERSONNEL, BUREAU OF. 
Announcement of examination, no.83, for Labo- 
ratory technician, Indiana state board of health; 
no.85, for Orthopedic nurse. Mimeographed. 
4th annual report for the Department of public 
welfare, the Unemployment compensation divi- 
sion, and the Bureau of maternal and ehild 
health, 1939/40. cover-title, 21p. 

Po.ice, STATE. 
Indiana law enforcement digest, v.1, nos.6-9, July- 
October, 1940. Processed. 

PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS, 
BOARD OF REGISTRATION FOR. 
*19th annual report, 1989/40; copy of registra- 
tion law; rules and regulations of the board; 
roster of registered professional engineers and 
mes surveyors for the year ending, July 31, 1941. 

Pp 

PusBLic INSTRUCTION, DEPT. 
Indiana school Mae, *1940 /41. 

PuBLic PRINTING, BUREAU OF. 
*Election laws of Indiana and 1940 political calen- 
dar; with instructions to voters and election 
officers for election, November 5, 1940. 197p. 


PuBLic SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Annual report, a 45p. 
PuBLIC WELFARE, DEPT. 0 
Public welfare in v.50, nos.10-12, Oc 
tober-December, 1940; v.61, no. ‘We January, 1941. 
Radio program, nos.129, 136-139, June 22, Au- 
gust 10, August 17, August 24, August 31, 1940. 
Mimeographed. Titie varies: no.129, Radio broad- 


Statistical section. Quarterly statistical survey, 
v.6, no.4, April, May, June, 1940. cover-title, 22p. 

PuBLICcITY, DIVISION OF. 
New income, new profits, lower taxes. [1940] 
cover-title, 40p. 
101 reasons why you'll have a good time in 
Indiana. [1940] folder (8p.) 

RIcHMOND STATE HOospPITAL, Richmond. 
*51st annual report, 1939/40. 63p. 

SEcuRITIES COMMISSION. 
Bulletin, 1940, no. =. Saas December 1, 
1940. 6p. Mimeograph 

Strate Liprary. 
*Library occurrent, v.18, no.8, October-December, 
1940. [2], 228-241p. 
*Reference division. Professional ames for the 
social service ~~ a selected of books 
added since Oct. 1, 1989, p= My ae the Indi- 
ana state library. Compiled, October 30, 1940, 
by Thelma Lois Sullivan. cover-title, 6p. Mimeo- 


-2taphed. 

*_—_—_—_— RESOLVED: That the power of the 
federal government should be incr . A selected 
list of material in the Indiana state "mean on 
the 1940/41 high school debate subject. Com- 
piled by Margaret Donnell, October, 1940. cover- 
title, 7p. Mimeographed. 

Tax COMMISSIONERS, STATE BOARD OF. 
Annual report, 1989/40. 35p. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION. 
Annual report, 1989. cover-title, 45p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS—INDIANA, DEPT. OF. 
General orders, Series, 1 ee nos.2-4, 
1, November 1, December 1, 1940. 


reeom- 
([4]p. 


843p. 
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STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


INDIANA UNIversiTy, Bloomi 


Business, School of. Investment research bureau. 
Investment bulletin, v.4, nos.9-11, September-No- 
vember, 1940. 
Education, S. 


chool of. Bulletin, v.16, no.5, Sep- 
dy of the 


ing, vocabulary of 251 graduate students 
at Indiana university, by Henry 
and Me ¢. % 


field of education. 
leen Dugdale. Published by the Bureau of coop- 
erative research. 71p. 

———-Bulletin, ve no.6. November, 1940, ta 4 
teaching of arithmetic to —- og! students im 


130p. 
The Folio, v.6, nos. 1-2, Fall issue, 


0 
Extension division. Bulletin, ys, 5a —— 
. 1940. 5p. Mimeographed. 


the Indiana federation of m -_ 
——— Bulletin, v.25, no.7, July, 1940. 49p. 
On cover: Indiana university classes, Calumet 
center, Fall, 1940. 

Bulletin, v.25, no.8, August, 1940. 
[21]p. On cover: South Bend—Mishawaka cen- 
ter, 1st semester, 1940/41. 

———_ Bulletin, v.26, no.1, September, 1. 
[4]p. On cover: Nursing education ... 
semester, 1940/41, available. 

Bulletin, v.26, no.2, November, 1940. 
28p. On cover: Home study high school courses. 
———-Bulletin, v.26, no.3, —— 1940. 40p. 
A cover: Indianapolis center classes, Spring, 


History, Dept. of. Indiana magazine of history, 
v.36, nos.8-4, September, December, 1940. In 
cooperation with the Indiana historical society. 
Kirkwood observatory. Publications, no.1 (sup- 
plement) 1940. The transits of mercury (sup- 
plement) by Kenneth P. Williams. 5p. Re- 
print of Indiana university. Publications: Sci- 
ence series, no.9 (supplement) 1939. 


———— Publications, no.8, 1940. The galactie 
cluster NGC 6649 and NGC 6694, by James 
Cuffey. Reprinted from the Astro-physical jour- 
nal, v.92, p.303-314. 
Medical center. Quarterly bulletin, v.2, nos. 8-4, 
July, October, 1940. 

Purbue UNIversity, Laf: 
Engineering bulletin, 


v.24, no.8a, June, 1940. 
(Engineering experiment station. se- 
ries, no.74 Gas engineering bulletin, no.6) 
Scale formation ~) water heaters and m of 


prevention, by J. M. Krappe. 27p. 

Engineering bulletin, v.24, no.4a, August, 1940. 
(Engineering experiment station. Research se 
Haag no.75) Heat transmission by radiation .. . 
by W. J. Wohlenberg. 72p. 

Engineering bulletin, v.24, no.6, November, 1940. 


(Engineering extension dept. * sion series, 
no.48. Personnel bulletin, no.b) What’s new 
in personnel and industri tions. 


ings of the Personnel and industrial relations 
institute . . . April 80 and May 1, 1940. Edited 
by J. E. Walters ... and R. J. Greenly. 80p. 
Program, Annual agricultural conference, Janu- 
ary 8-18, 1940. [84]p. 

a, dad’s news, v.11, no.2 [!] November, 

- 4p. 

Purdue news, v.11, no.8, moenine. 1940. Loge 
placement office, its functions, its methods, and 


its ——_. lip. 
Agricultural experiment station. Bulletin, no.451, 
September, 1940. 


The. bongge of six species of 
es —. inhabit buildings 
x Gould and H. O. Deay.] Slp. 
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——— Bulletin, no. 452, August, 1940. Im- 
portance of different farm management factors 
under varying price conditions in pre Me 
Indiana . .. [by Lynn Robertson.] 16p. 

Circular, no.256, May, 1940. Commer- 
cial cial fertilizers, 88p. 
— —— Circular, no.257, August, 1940. Tomato 
diseases in Indiana [by R. W. Samson and H. 
Rex Thomas.] 385p. 

52d annual report, 1988 /39. 
—— Agricultural statistics, Dept. of. ie 
crops and livestock, nos. 181-182, October 1, No- 
vember 1, 1940. U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Agri- 
cultural ‘marketing service cooperating. 


142p. 
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Agricultural extension, Dept. of. 51st ann 
announcement, Indiana ‘farmers’ institute, 1940/41, 


36p. 
Educational reference, Division of. Studies in 
higher education, May, 1940. 5p. 

English dept. The Scrivener, v.14, no.1, Sep- 
tember, 1940. 31st annual literary contest. 56p. 


*Distributed by the State Library. 

fNot available for distribution. 

Items not indicated by these symbols are often 
available at the office of issue. 


Offices located in Indianapolis unless otherwise 
indicated. 





CURRENT ADDITIONS FOR AN INDIANA COLLECTION 


Compiled by Marguerite Anderson, Indiana History Division, 
Indiana State Library 


LzopoLD, RicHArD M. Robert Dale Owen: a biography. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard university press, ny 
Harvard historical studies, v. XLV) 470p. $4.50 
An interesting, critical, and authoritative biog- 
raphy based on exhaustive research both in this 
country and in England. The volume contains 

a list of the writings of Robert Dale Owen, a 

bibliography, and a full index. The subject is 

very timely on account of the renewed interest 
in New Harmony which has been stimulated by 
the Memorial Commission. 


—_, om. Without valor. Longmans, 1940. 244p. 


A Civil War fomance with a setting in southern 
Indiana. Written by the author of Hannah 
Courageous, and, like that book, will appeal to 
adult as well as “teen age” ers. 


CouLTer, JoHN G. The dean: an account of his career 
and of his convictions. Distributed by Purdue 
Alumni Office, Memorial union building, La- 
fayette, Ind., 1940. 2738p. $2.15 postpaid. 

A nephew, who has previously written several 
books, gives an interesting account of the life of 
Dean Stanley Coulter. The Dean is a scientist of 
note and an educator long connected with Purdue 
University. Now, at the age of 87, he is living 
in Indianapolis. The material for the book was 
gleaned through long conversations between the 
author and the Dean, which makes the book give 
the impression of an autobiography. It is com- 
posed of three parts: the first, biographical; the 
second, the Dean" 's simeneotey as applied to higher 
education ; and part ae memorials to the Dean. 


Wricut, MARTHA ELLEN. solitudes. Penn pub- 
lishing co., 1940. seep "$2.00. 
A light love story written by Mrs. Monroe Shake- 
speare, revi a? a and Indianapolis. 


CiLure, WILLARD N. nm plant es. 3d ed. 
Indianapolis, Willacd ae Chute & oa. 1940. 
The first edition was entitled Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Plant Names. The author, formerly asso- 
ciated with Butler University, is the author of 


numerous botanical textbooks, and is now the di- 
rector of Holliday park near Indianapolis. 

WILson, WiLuiAM E. Big knife: the story of George 
Rogers Clark. Farrar, c1940. 280p. $2.00. 

An exciting boy’s life of Clark written by a native 
of Indiana, the author of The Wabash. Book is 
recommended for adolescent readers. 

——- ~ © HELINZ Prnoe BLACKMORE, 

Anauta F. Land of the good shadows. 
©1940. ‘329p. $3.00. 
The amazing biography of an Eskimo who spent 
her childhood and early womanhood on Baffin 
Island, and is now a resident of Indianapolis. It 
gives a better understanding of Eskimo life, and 
is especially entertaining in its account of 
Anauta’s adjustments to our so-called superior 
civilization. 

Woopsurn, JAMES ALBERT. History of Indiana Uni- 

versity. Volume 1, 1820-1902. indiana University, 
1940. 507p. $3.25. 

The first six chapters, prepared by Judge David 
D. Banta, give the history before 1850. Dr. Wood- 
burn, professor emeritus of American history, In- 
diana University, continues the history in a very 
readable and enlightening volume. 

DELONG, WAHNITA. Hoosier college verse, 1940. Evans- 
ville, Ind., Evansville college, 1940. 96p. 

The second annual issue of a compilation of rep- 
resentative verse of Indiana colleges. 

JOHNSON, EDNA and Scorr, Carrie E., compilers 
Anthology of children’s literature. Houghton, 

1940. Nae $5.00. 

This edition, with illustrations in full color , 
N.C. Wyeth, should be a welcome addition to 
public and school libraries. Miss Johnson is 
assistant professor of English at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Miss Scott, supervisor of work with chil- 

, dren, Indianapolis Public Library, is a well-known 
librarian and authority on children’s books. 

Kirk, ENNID. Indiana music collection (circulating 
music). Indiana State Library, November, 1940. 
Mimeographed. [8p.] Free. 


Mrs. 
Day, 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
American Library Association. Organi- 
zation and personnel procedure of the 
library: a suggested plan. 

1940. 86p. A.L.A. 50c. 
The Subcommittee on schemes of serv- 
ice of the A.L.A. Board of salaries, staff 
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and tenure in its report has presented 
broad plans for the organization of small, 
medium and large-sized public libraries, 
college libraries and university libraries. 
It has also prepared suggestions regard- 
ing classification of positions, salary sched- 
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ules, service ratings, promotions and trans- 
fers, working conditions, welfare and eco- 
nomic security, and opportunities for self- 
development. 


Bruncken, Herbert. Subject index to 
poetry. 1940. 220p. A.L.A. Cloth, $3.25. 

An index by subject to 215 titles sug- 
gested by 20 cooperating libraries. Selec- 
tion was determined by the type of mate- 
rial in the volumes and by the titles com- 
monly found in libraries. This will aid in 
answering requests for poetry on a specific 
subject; a poem, the idea of which is 
known, but not the title, author or first 
line; a poem of which only a line is 
known. Contains liberal cross references 
and see also listings. Designed chiefly for 
college and adult use, but also useful for 
high school. 


Cannon, Carl L. American book colleo- 
tors and collecting. 1941. 8387p. H. W. Wil- 
son. $3.00. 

Book collecting by private individuals 
from colonial times to about 1930 has been 
presented in a very readable style. The 
author’s intent has been to tell how and 
why great collections came about and 
where they are now located. He has, at 
the same time, avoided inclusion of lists of 
titles and bibliographical data. This book 
will be of interest not only to librarians 
and collectors but also to historians and 
students of literature. There are chapters 
devoted to collections of Americana, the 
migrations of first and scarce editions of 


established writers, incunabula, the Folger 
collection and the Morgan Library. 

Garland, J. V., and Phillips, C. F. Dis- 
cussion methods: explained and illustrated. 
2nd ed. rev. 1940. 3878p. H. W. Wilson. 
$1.25. 

A practical handbook describing nineteen 
forms of discussion and illustrating each 
with actual examples. The five major di- 
visions of the book are: Informal discus- 
sion, formal discussion, radio discussion, 
methods in combination and appendices in- 
cluding court technique, industrial confer- 
ence, propaganda analysis and _ selected 
bibliography. In addition, fifty pages of 
new material contain a chart prepared by 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, new radio material and more recent 
material in the appendices. 

Matson, Charlotte and Wurzburg, Doro- 
thy. Books for tired eyes. 3d ed. 1940. 80p. 
A.L.A. 65c. 

A list of interesting fiction and non- 
fiction in large print for both adults and 
children. Children’s books are graded. 


Standard catalog for high school libra- 
ries. 1940 supplement. 1940. 306p. H. W. 
Wilson. Paper. Service basis. 

This third annual cumulation is to be 
used with the main volume published in 
1937. It follows the same scheme as the 
previous volumes with the two major di- 
visions; the first arranged by Dewey deci- 
mal classification and the second a diction- 
ary catalog. 





NEWS NOTES FROM 


Anderson—Norma Churchill resigned her 
position as reference librarian at the 
Anderson Public Library October 1 to ac- 
cept the position of associate librarian of 
the Menasha (Wis.) Public Library. 

Eleanor Peterson has been appointed 
reference librarian at Anderson to succeed 
Miss Churchill. Miss Peterson is a grad- 
uate of DePauw University and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. She has 
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had experience in both the Wabash College 
Library and the Crawfordsville Public 
Library. 


Aurora—Constance Wilder, librarian of 
the Aurora Public Library for more than 
twenty-three years, died suddenly at her 
home on December 5, 1940. 

Mrs. Irma Conaway, who has been the 
assistant librarian for the last four years, 
has been named librarian. 














NEWS NOTES FROM 


Bedford—Mrs. Christine Barnes, first as- 
sistant in the Bedford Public Library, re- 
signed her position to move to Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Rosalie Smith, who has been an assistant 
on the staff since July, 1937, and who at- 
tended the summer library course last sum- 
mer, has been advanced to Mrs. Barnes’ 
position. 

Mrs. Katherine Voris, whose interest was 
largely responsible for the development of 
the library in Bedford, has been named to 
succeed Miss Smith. 


Bicknell—Geraldine Strong has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian at the Bicknell 
Public Library. Miss Strong replaces Edith 
Mae Hagemeier Jarman. 


Bloomington—Mary Rogers resigned as 
an assistant in the Bloomington Public 
Library August 1 to be married to Ralph 
Martindale. 

Mary Stang#r, who had worked as an 
assistant for over a year, resigned to ac- 
cept the position of teacher-librarian in the 
Paoli High School. 

Edward Werner, formerly an assistant in 
the Indiana University Law Library and a 
graduate of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, and Mary Robison, of Frank- 
fort, Indiana, have been appointed to fill 
these vacancies. 

Additional stacks have been added to the 
basement stack room to accommodate the 
county books which were in the board 
room. The board room has been redeco- 
rated and will be used for board and com- 
mittee meetings. 

A Gaylord automatic charging machine 
has been installed in the Bloomington- 
Monroe County Library. 


Carlisle— Helen Snyder, assistant li- 
brarian of the Carlisle Public Library, re- 
signed her position in September to accept 
another in Indianapolis. Miss Ruby Snyder 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Colfax—The Colfax Public Library and 
the local Parent-Teachers Association have 
organized a special book shelf for the use 
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of parents and teachers. Both books and 
magazines will be available. 


Converse—Charles B. Newby, librarian 
of the Converse Public Library since 1918, 
died at his home December 31, 1940. Mr. 
Newby had been forced by illness to retire 
from his work last July. Mrs. Lola Frier- 
mood, former teacher in the public schools, 
is the new librarian. 


Earl Park—Kathryn Yeager resigned her 
position as librarian of the Earl Park Pub- 
lic Library January 1 to be married. She 
has been succeeded by Miss Margaret Ebel. 


Evansville—Judith F. Davis has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Cherry Street 
branch of the Evansville Public Library. 
Miss Davis is a graduate of West Virginia 
State College and has her library science 
degree from Hampton Institute Library 
School. She has served for three years as 
teacher-librarian and two years as summer 
assistant librarian at West Virginia State 
College. Miss Davis replaces Miss Minnie 
Slade who resigned after a year’s service. 

Evelyn Krueger has resigned her posi- 
tion as head of the Vanderburg county 
department to accept a position in the 
Corvallis (Oregon) Public Library. 

Maralea Arnett has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Krueger. Miss Arnett is a 
graduate of the Peabody Library School 
and has done some library practice work 
in the Evansville Public Library. Before 
coming to Evansville she was a librarian 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 


Fort Wayne—Mrs. Loma Mumma, of 
Leo, is librarian of the new county branch 
of the Fort Wayne-Allen County Public 
Library at Leo. Mrs. Mumma is a grad- 
uate of DePauw University and has taught 
in the Leo High School. Quarters have 
been remodeled and adapted in the school 
building for the new branch. 


French Lick—Mrs. Macy Baker has re- 
signed as librarian of the French Lick Pub- 
lic Library to accept a position in a local 
bank. Mrs. Alta Marie Claxton, a school 
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teacher, has been appointed to fill the va- 
eancy for the coming year. 


Gary—Paul Howard, head of the depart- 
ment of science and industry at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, has been 
appointed to succeed Ralph R. Shaw as li- 
brarian of the Gary Public Library. Mr. 
Howard is a graduate of the University of 
Oklahoma, the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School and the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School. For two years 
he was librarian of the Panhandle A. & M. 
College at Goodwell, Oklahoma; for eight 
years he was librarian of the Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, 
Missouri. Mr. Howard began at Gary on 
February 4. 

During July and August, over 2,000 
books were circulated to the 300 patients 
of the Lake County Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium. The library, which was conducted 
experimentally during that time, has been 
on a permanent basis since September, with 
Miss Maryl Tuck, of Gary, as librarian. 
Co-sponsors with the Lake County Tuber- 
culosis Association are the Gary and the 
Hammond Public Libraries, the Tri Kappa 
sorority of Gary, and the Gary Kiwanis 
Club. 


Indianapolis — Forty-four NYA workers 
were assigned to the Indianapolis Public 
Library late in December, 1940, to assist in 
the work of the Extension Division, taking 
over duties which had been performed by 
the WPA for the past two years. The 
Extension Division, headed by Miss Vera 
Morgan, is now conducting eighteen sta- 
tions, chiefly in factories and community 
centers, with once-a-week visits to each. 
The I. P. L. is still using WPA assistance 
in book mending and in its Survey of Bor- 
rowers’ Project. 

A children’s literature course for par- 
ents, conducted by the Children’s Depart- 
ment, is now in session. Twenty-four 
mothers, all representatives of various 
parent-teacher study groups, are in at- 
tendance. The lectures, the first of which 
began January 7 and will continue for 
eight weeks, are being given by Carrie E. 


Scott, supervisor of the library’s work with 
children. After mastering the principles 
which underlie the selection of children’s 
books, the twenty-four mothers will go 
back to their respective study groups and 
instruct their fellow members. 

An outstanding collection of 321 vol- 
umes, published by the Yale University 
Press, has been presented to the Indianap- 
olis Public Library in memory of Frederic 
Murray Ayres. The gift, valued at more 
than $1,100, has been made possible through 
the generosity of friends of the university 
and of Mr. Ayres. 

Mrs. Mary Henderson, after a several 
months’ leave of absence, has returned to 
the Central staff full time. Mrs. Redfield 
Mason (Truth Wakeman), who has been 
stationed in Shanghai, China, with her 
husband, a member of the diplomatic serv- 
ice, has returned to the United States and 
will spend the winter in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Irene Smith, formerly a member of 
I. P. L. staff, is the author of a story, 
Mr. Skip, included in the collection, Shining 
Tree and Other Christmas Stories. 

Judith Sollenberger has been granted a 
leave of absence to assist Emogene Hazel- 
tine, formerly a member of the University 
of Wisconsin Library School faculty, revise 
her book, Anniversaries and Holidays. The 
work will be done in Jamestown, New York. 

Gladys C. Johanning, Marion Sayler 
Masarachia, Augusta Parks Yakey, Helen 
F. Brown, and Isabel Garrison have re- 
signed from the staff. Miss Brown’s mar- 
riage to George Schmidt was announced in 
October; Miss Garrison’s to Richmond Clay 
Porter, in December. 

Jeanne Rettig, Mary Catherine Johnston, 
Helen Schmidt Richardson, and Edith 
Bradford Griffin have been appointed to the 
I. P. L. staff. Helen Barron has been pro- 
moted to clerical assistant in the Order 
Department. : 

Dan King has been appointed lib 
supervisor of District 4 of the WPA state- 
wide library project. Mr. King graduated 
from Hanover College and Syracuse Uni- 
versity Library School. He has had ex- 
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perience in both the Muncie Public Library 
and the New York Public Library. 


Indiana State Library—Caroline Packer, 
in charge of the mending division and as- 
sistant in the traveling library division, 
was married August 3 to Donald E. Wil- 
liams of Indianapolis. 


Kokomo—Mrs. Susan Erlewine Fawcett, 
librarian of the Kokomo Public Library for 
five years, has resigned her position. Mrs. 
Aileen S. Weiland, librarian of the Kokomo 
High School for the past nine years, has 
been appointed librarian to succeed Mrs. 
Fawcett. 


Lafayette — Florence Hopkins, formerly 
assistant at Crawfordsville Public Library, 
has accepted a position at the Purdue Uni- 
versity Library. Miss Hopkins received 
her library degree from the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service this 
summer. 


Muncie—Betty Meyer, formerly of the 
Muncie Public Library staff, became a 
member of the Ohio State University li- 
brary staff, October 1. 

New rubber tile flooring of marble green 
to match the columns in the interior and 
a brown shade to harmonize with the ma- 
hogany furnishings has been laid in the 
main lobby and in the librarian’s office of 
the Muncie Public Library. The charging 
desk has also been rebuilt to provide a 
larger passageway to the stacks and to 
facilitate supervision of the reading rooms. 


New Castle— Warren Tracy has been 
WPA area supervisor of the Henry and 
Wayne county library project since Sep- 
tember. Mr. Tracy is a graduate of Earl- 
ham College and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Library School. 


Scottsburg — Gladys Woelflin, assistant 
librarian of the Scott County Public Li- 
brary for nearly four years, resigned to 
become the bride of Franklin L. Sieveking, 
Jr., on October 15. 

Jayne McCullough, who has been in 
charge of the Austin library has been ap- 
pointed as assistant librarian at Scottsburg 
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to succeed Miss Woelflin. Miss McCullough 
attended the summer library course at the 
State Library last summer. 

Fern Bulington has taken Miss McCul- 
lough’s place at Austin. 


Sheridan—Gladys Keith is the new as- 
sistant at the Sheridan Public Library, 
taking the place of Miss Mildred Campbell, 
who was married the last of September to 
Maurice Stout. 


South Bend—A new library station to 
accommodate the Hungarian residents in 
the southwest part of South Bend was 
opened January 13 on a part-time sched- 
ule. Inez Paul, librarian of the western 
branch, will supervise the new Prairie 
Avenue station and be assisted by Mary 
Ann Nagy. 


Sullivan — Patricia Hofmann has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Lois Enochs Burton as as- 
sistant librarian at the Sullivan Public 
Library. 


Valparaiso— Ellen Barry has been as- 
signed WPA area project supervisor of the 
Porter County library demonstration unit, 
Miss Barry is a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity and of the University of Illinois 
Library School. 


Vincennes — Radio broadcasts are now 
being conducted by the Vincennes Public 
Library staff. During December two very 
timely programs were planned for radio. 
One was “How Vincennes Celebrated 
Christmas One Hundred Years ago,” and 
the other was the reading of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s “Christmas.” 


Wabash—A new juvenile room was 
opened in the Wabash Public Library on 
October 1. It is a ground floor room with 
a separate outside entrance. Two local 
artists are redecorating the walls with 
scenes from Mother Goose rhymes. Ex- 
tensive plans for new furniture and equip- 
ment have been made to be installed as 
soon as the library can finance it. 


Warsaw —Helen Watkins has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from the 
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Warsaw Public Library to attend Man- 
chester College. 

Marie Lantis has been appointed an as- 
sistant in the Warsaw Public Library to 
fill the vacancy made by Miss Watkins’ 
absence. 


Whiting—A pre-adult room has been 
opened in the Whiting Public Library to 
accommodate boys and girls in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. The new reading 
room, located in the basement near the 
children’s room, will be under the direction 
of Janet Schepeck, children’s librarian. 





CORRECTION IN STATISTICAL TABLES 
ANNUAL REPORT, INDIANA STATE LIBRARY 


Through a typographical error, the circulation figure for the Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial Library is incorrect in the last annual report. In Table No. II, 
‘p. 22, item 8 of the 1940 annual report of the Indiana State Library, the circula- 
tion figure should read 410, 639. We are very sorry that this mistake was made, 
and we hope that all librarians will change it on their copies of the report. 
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